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WOMEN TEST PILOTS. The racking, super- . 
skill of the test pilot's work has made it a 
profession for “Men Only”. But, this month, ' 
Grumman Aircraft Corp., of Bethpage, L. L., | 
signed up three women fliers as test pilots : 
Press Assoc, | 
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‘My parents must b 2 Lng hyp young couple 
with be eyes and plans. A 4 


iL 
for the futute al. 





“I WANT to be brought up ricut, Mr. Stork. I want a mothe 
who'll have time to listen to me and talk with me and have run 
with me—and not be a cross-patch ’cause she’s so trep all the time. 


“Fact is—I want a family that’s plannin’ to get their housework done 
in less ’n half the time it takes now. Sure it'll take super-dooper 
equipment—even a lot of wonderful things that haven't been 
born yet ... either. But, like me, these things are on their way. 


And I figure a pair of smart parents will know it!” 





FANTASTIC? . . . to think such magic can come to your home? 
To think that you can own thrilling new equipment that will 
work better .. . last longer . . . need less attention and repair. 
“Why!” you say. “That means making things in quantity to But it is being done. Right now—today- 
incredible precision standards. It’s never been done!” the many plants of The Aviation Corporat! 
are mass-producing war goods accurate to a 


few millionths of an inch! 


ce THE AVIATION 
AF CORPORATION 


Tomorrow, avco’s thousands of men and 


women, their skill, their fabulous machines 


\ i 
gf * ee and methods will turn to their new-world 
‘ ; a . * . . 
‘ ee peacetime job . . . bring ease and leisure 
| ; to your home. 


Manufacturing Units Look forward to this day . . . and to the prod 
4 \ tYCOMING DIVISION 


a gl ge SPENCER HEATER DIVISION ucts bearing the “avco” name. They'll b« 
AMERICAN PROPELLER CORPORATION = 
“ae REPUBLIC _AlaCRARI PRODUCTS BivIsiON worth the wait! 
, Sep NORTHERN AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS DIVISION 





Subsidiary and Associoted Companies 
AMERICAN CENTRAL MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
NEW YORK SHIPSUNDING CORPORATION 
LIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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CONGRESS DOESN'T FAVOR INFLATION. Reason for their stand against food sub- 

sidies is to bring New Deal leaders up to the bargaining bench. 

Congressmen are fed up with OPA run-arounds, they say, and want 

7 to see more respect for, and a firmer grasp on, price control ma- 





chinery. They believe that by throwing an overwhelming anti-sub- 
sidy vote at the President, they will get action. The Senate, they 
say, can work out a compromise to avoid runaway inflation. 





total more than six billion dollars, Senator Hugh Butler of Ne- 
braska will tell the Truman Committee on National Defense some 
time before December 1. The Senator paid his own fare to South 
America last summer to check up on our Good Neighbor budget. | 


i 
MONEY SPENT IN LATIN AMERICA during the past three years by the USA will 


BIG FARMERS’ UNION SPLIT is reportéd in the making. According to reports 
from Minnesota, James Patton, president of the Union, and M. W. 
Thatcher, president of the Union's Grand Terminal Association, 
are about to "boo" one another, publicly. 





COST OF FOOD DISTRIBUTION is being studied by the Federal Trade Commis- 
Sion. Findings will be used by OPA to draft price controls on 
| 
| 











processed foods and food products. First returns show a wide 
spread between producer's returns and retail prices. 





ENOUGH ANTI-FREEZE for all motor vehicles this winter, according to WPB. 


CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR is shaping up for Cordell Hull. Senator Byrd 
of Virginia plans to introduce the bill to award it. He thinks 
the aged Secretary of State deserves it for his work at the Mos- 
cow Conference, plus the fact that the flight there was his first 
airplane trip. "And that," says the Senator, "takes plenty of | 
courage when you're 72 years old." 











TAX FILING FOR CO-OPS seems to be in the cards for 1944. This doesn’t mean ) 
that co-operatives will have to pay taxes. Congress claims it 
av- wants to look over the returns and clean house on outfits that ) 
really aren't non-profit organizations. 





DEHYDRATION FIZZLE can be expected after this war, just as dried food fiz- 
; zled after 1918. Truth is that soldiers do not like the stuff 
and will say so in no uncertain terms when they come home. Three 

hi items expected to outlive the war are: soups, onions and potatoes. 

nines s 

orld NEW DEAL VS. WPB is the next Washington fight to expect. The social-plan- 

sisure ical ners feel there are too many business-men in WPB. The business- 
men are positive there are too many social-planners elsewhere in 
Washington. Fight will be to see whether WPB has a big hand in 

> prod post-war re-adjustment, or is succeeded by a New Deal agency. 


Il b : 
DEMANDS FOR A FOOD CZAR will bounce up again shortly. Farmers, middlemen 


“and processors would like to see a single boss for all of the food 
agencies who can cut inter-agency red tape. 
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») FGWAS the week be 


fore Christmas and 
ev rywhere 
W 


ere shopping for gifts and with no time to spare, 
’ But smarter folks found gift Suggestions galore 
’ At their nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 


. to give. 
" 1 be* treasured as long as they live. 
pi ~~ # Save tires and Save gas, save time and save money, 
oe, ee ~~ Firestone one-stop shopping makes dark days look sunny. 
Avoid fuss and worry, make shopping a pleasure, 
< At Firestone you'll find satisfaction full measure, 
* With apologies to Clement 


Copy 


right, 1943, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


gente ree 


= the contrary rumors in- 

| dicating that the long heralded 

conference between Winston Churchill, 

Franklin Roosevelt and Josef Stalin was 

underway, the most significant act of 
World War II during the closing days 

f November centered on the towered 

( Confederation Buildings of Ottawa, 
capital city of the democracy of Canada. 
There officials worked on plans ex- 

tending the diplomatic elevations start- 
| when Canada appointed a full am- 

jassador to the United States in early 

November. Shortly, they will raise lega- 

tions in Chungking, Moscow and 

throughout South America to em- 
issies. Canada will assume the full 
liplomatic rank of a sovereign state. 

Simultaneously, she plans to seek ad- 
ission to the Pan-American Union. 

It was one of the most heartening 
ons that has come out of World War 

II to the conquered small states of 
urope and the mandated regions of 

\frica and Asia. It indicated that the 
\tlantic Charter’s makers meant what 

hey said, and that the peoples of the 
rld will be given a chance for self- 
vernment after the Axis is crushed. 
“Canada now regards herself as a 
vorld-power ” an "ficial high in the 

government of Prime Minister W. L. 

Mackenzie King told Pathfinder in an 

exclusive interview during late Novem- 

ber. Thé great northern neighbor's 
post-war policy will be one of closest 
collaboration with the United States. 

“The United States and Canada must 
lly themselves,” he believes, “to make 

North America the strongest bulwark 

on earth during the years when other 

races and nations are coming out from 
der serfdom and raising their eco- 
nomic and political st: nd rds up to 

f se of the democracies. 

Although Canada has no immediate 

ention of announcing her independ- 

ce from Great Britain and will retain 

r position as a member of the British 

Commonwealth of Nations, complete 

adian independence, he admitted, 
iy be on the way. 

Canada entered this war with 11 
small vessels in its Navy. Today, 
has more than 500 fighting ships, 
every size and type. The govern- 

ent, he said, hopes to hold its sea 

rce to “capital strength” after this war, 
together with its air force and a larger 
inding army. 

Closer relationships with the United 

tates in trade, industry and diplomatic 


ee \ - 
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Has Canada 


Become A 
World Power? 


Plan to elevate all legations to em- 
bassies and to join Pan-American 
Union indicates full-grown Democracy 


planning were the principal points he 
stressed, however. Canadian industry, 
agriculture, and economics are inextric- 
ably tied up with those of the United 
States, he pointed out. Canada’s manu- 
facturing facilities have increased a 
hundredfold during World War II. 
“Our greatest post-war problem will be 
to change these industries from indus- 
tries-for-killing to industries-for-living,” 
he said. “Then we must keep them 
running. We hope to work that prob- 
lem out jointly with the United States.” 
Colonization of the western regions of 
Canada will be encouraged after the 
war, particularly to farmers from the 
United States. “We don’t want to let 
everybody in,” he said.- “But we do 
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Prime Minister William Lyon Mackenzie King, 
leader of the government. that is fulfilling 
the promises of the Statute of Westminster. 


need more people, and your middle 
western farmers are the type we'd like 
to have. They'll develop the country 
as it should be developed.” 

Practically confirming the official's 
words, LaPresse of Montreal. a French 
language newspaper, said editorially on 
November 18: “The action of Ottawa in 
establishing an embassy at Washington, 
which Mr. King allows it cle arly to be 
seen will have its parallels shortly in 
other countries where we have diplo- 
contribute 
to establish firmly in the eyes of the 
world the sovereign character of our 


matic representatives, will 


Dominion.” 

The dream of Canada’s emergence 
as an independent nation is an old one, 
held in check by her small population 

(11,500,000) and her past dependence 
on Great Britain and the United States 
for industrial products. 

The way to political independence 
was paved at an imperial conference of 
all the dominions of the British Empire 
held London in 1926, Then a for- 
mula was produced which described the 
dominions and the “mother country” 
was being “equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another.” In 1931, 
this statement was given legal form 
through the Statute of Westminster, 
passed by the British Houses of Par- 
liament. 

Today, the only politic: il affiliation 
with Great Britain lies in joint allegiance 
to King George VI, a right of civil appeal 
from Canadian to British courts and the 
fact that her Federal Constitution is 
incorporated in an act of the British 
Parliament. 

And now, World War II has finally 
given Canada the framework for an in- 
dustry of her own, a big navy and 
big air force. Moreover, the same war 
has strengthened the sense of national 
unity between her “Canadiens,” Down- 
Easters and the rugged Scotch and Eng- 
lish sons of Manitoba, British Columbia 
and the Yukon. 

Five years ago, American observers 
were prophesying that Ottawa would 
soon be the “capital of the British Em- 
pire.” This week, Ottawa gave strong 
evidence of becoming the capital of a 
diplomatically important world-power, 
standing on . own feet. 
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One-Fifth of the Nation 


Federal Government’s land holdings now equal in area to twenty-one eastern states 


HE startling revelation by Senator 

Byrd’s Joint Committee on Non- 
Essential Federal Expenditures that 
Uncle Sam now owns one-fifth of the 
Nation’s total land area, including a 
hunk as big as West Virginia acquired 
since 1940, focuses sharp attention on 
a move in Congress to bring all Gov- 
ernment real estate under a tight system 
of control. 

Of immediate concern to State and 
local governments and to the real estate 
market is the problem of what the 
Federal Government plans to do with 
its vast properties when the war is over. 

As it stands, nobody knows for sure 
how much land, improved and other- 
wise, the national Government has 
taken over or is still in the process of 
taking over. Not even Senator Byrd’s 
Committee knows—and its experts have 
been digging in the records of 60-odd 
Federal agencies for months trying to 
find out. 

The truth is that Uncle Sam is land 
drunk. His holdings have grown to 
overwhelming size. No Washington 
official or agency can say with accuracy 
how much land the Government owns 
and where it is all located. Further- 
more, there is no coordinated method 
or machinery in existence for keeping 
tab on the holdings or for disposing of 
them in an orderly way after the war. 

The Byrd Committee did finally find 
an approximate figure for the land held 
by the Government—384,000,000 acres. 
That’s a lot of dirt. Roughly, it’s 20 
per cent of the entire area of the United 
States, and equal to the combined area 
of 21 eastern states. With that in- 
formation to go on, plus detailed studies 
of distribution and valuation, the Com- 
mittee recommended, in a report just 
issued by Senator Byrd, that Congress 
take steps to centralize Government real 
estate machinery. That, it believes, is 
the way to bring order out of an ex- 
tremely confused situation and provide 
for the disposition of war holdings with 
the least possible shock. 


Urge Land Records 


In line with the Byrd Committee’s 
action is a direct move in Congress 
to centralize all activities in connection 
with buying and disposing of real estate 
in the General Land Office of the De- 
partment of the Interior. A bill to 
accomplish this, proposed by Lindsay 
C. Warren, Comptroller General of the 
United States, was introduced by Sena- 
tor Carl Hatch, of New Mexico, on Oc- 
tober 19. It would direct the General 


Land Office to keep records of all land 
and improvements held by the Federal 
Government and to act for all Govern- 
ment agencies in acquiring and dis- 
posing of real estate. The Land Office 
would be, in effect, a service agency, 
functioning in a manner similar to the 
Procurement Division of the Treasury 
Department, which is responsible for 
providing all materials and supplies used 
by the Government. 

On the House side a similar measure 
is sponsored by Rep. Marion T. Ben- 
nett, of Missouri. Congressman Ben- 
nett is a freshman member, having won 
his seat in a special election last Jan- 
uary to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of his father, the late Rep. Phil A. 
Bennett. In the ordinary course, the 
bill to reorganize the General Land 
Office, as proposed by the Comptroller 
General, would have been handled by 
Rep. James H. Petersen, of Florida, 
chairman of the Public Lands Commit- 
tee. When Petersen took no action, 
young Bennett jumped at the oppor- 
tunity and took the leadership. He 
launched his bill with a vigorous speech 
on November 8. 

The Missouri Congressman expressed 
concern over the rapid rate at which 
the Government has increased its prop- 
erty and strongly criticized some of the 
acquisition practices. 


Allowed for Dog Licenses 

“There is no authority in law, in fact 
there is express prohibition against hir- 
ing by the Government of real estate 
brokers to buy land,” he said. “Yet, cer- 
tain Government officials who should 
have done this work themselves hired 
scores of real estate men and paid them 
commissions of thousands of dollars on 
a project in my state. They bought land 
for more than it was worth, so they could 
make bigger commissions. In fact, in 
some recorded cases they threw in allow- 
ances for dog licenses and preachers’ 
salaries, and charged commissions on 
their own commissions. They got away 
with the money, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral suspended the settlements, and the 
responsible officials were required to 
justify what they did. I know of no 
prosecutions for these flagrant violations 
of law.” 

In introducing his measure, Senator 
Hatch used a letter from the Comptroller 
General strongly endorsing the proposed 
reorganization of the Land Office. 

“There is no satisfactory uniform con- 
trol, administrative or otherwise, over 
the acquisition and disposition of real 


estate by the United States,” Gener.! 
Warren said. “The unprecedented ; 
quisitions of land, buildings and facili- 
ties by the War agencies since 1938 
have served to emphasize certain major 
defects of long standing in the handling 
of Government real estate.” 


Local Taxes Proposed 

The Land Office reorganization pro 
posal is the latest of a series of measures 
on the Federal real estate situation 
be placed before Congress. 

These include a bill sponsored 
Senator McNary, of Oregon, the mi- 
nority leader, providing for taxation | 
State and local governments of certain 
real property acquired for war purpos: 
Its purpose is to reimburse the lo 
governments for taxes lost when suc! 
property is taken from local tax rolls. 
The bill has been favorably reported by 
a Senate committee and is on the cal- 
endar. 

Another measure is by Rep. Carter 
Manasco, of Georgia. It provides for 
the orderly and systematic disposal o! 
surplus real estate after the war, through 
a surplus land and war plant board. Th: 
bill has been favorably reported by th: 
House Committee on Public Building 
and Grounds, and hearings are sched 
uled this week (starting Nov. 23). 

All of the proposals for dealing with 
the Government's real estate headache 
are based in part on the concern of local 
authorities over the loss of tax revenue 
and treats of economic dislocations as 
result of the possible dumping of prop- 
erty at the war’s end. In localities where 
large areas have been taken over for 
military purposes, tax losses have been 
very severe in many cases. The concern 
over this is expressed by Rep. Home: 
D. Angell, of Oregon, in urging favor- 
able consideration of a bill to provide 
payments by the Federal Government to 
the States in lieu of taxes. 

“In my state,” he said, “the Federal 
Government owns over half of the land 
area. Vast areas are being acquired in 
other states and these properties are 
being taken off the tax rolls. In many 
cases counties are being deprived of 
substantial part of the tax-bearing pro} 
erty, very materially interfering wit! 
local public activities.” 

The staggering load of real estate t! 
Government is carrying is shown in de- 
tail in the Byrd Committee’s repo 
Of the land held on June 30, 194! 
about 335,000,000 acres were in th: 
public domain, largely in the West, and 
34,000,000 acres had been acquired by 
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GOVERNMENT LAND, still owned outright 


by Uncle Sam, is equal in area to the 


21 Eastern States outlined at right. Area 


taken over since 1940 is approximately 


the size of West Virginia (above). 


condemnation and purchase. From 
lly 1, 1940 to Jan. 30, 1943, about 
{5.000.000 acres more were acquired 
or were being acquired. This was some- 
thing like 23,250 square miles, an area 
nost equal to West Virginia. 
As of Jan. 31, 1943, approximately 
18,000,000 acres were in the process of 
ng acquired, mainly for the War and 
y Departments. 
The Departments of the Interior and 
riculture hold most of the Govern- 
nt’s land, in grazing range, forests, 
nd public domain. The War and Navy 
artments and the Tennessee Valley 
hority are the next largest land 
le rs. : 
[he cost of the land held by the 
( rmment, as of Jan. 30, 1943, was 
it $890,000,000, not including the 


cost of 335.000.0000 acres of public do- 


in, or 7,800 parcels of land procured 
m July 1, 1940 to Jan. 30, 1943 at 
total cost of $145,000,000. 
_ The Government has holdings in 
~.628 of the 3,071 counties in the United 
States. Federal holdings by states 


. 





range from 734 acres in Connecticut to 
55,000,000 acres in-Nevada. The per- 
centages of total area, by states, range 
from .02% in Connecticut to 68% in 
Utah. 

The Government was using a total of 
43,000,000 acres for war purposes as 
of March 30, 1943. 

The Byrd Committee recommended 
that Government 
mediately to liquidate 
estate and that consideration be given 
to establishment of centralized control 


iwencies begin im- 
surplus real 


over the Government’s real estate trans 
actions as a part of already existing 
Government machinery. 

There are over 60 departments, 
agencies and establishments from which 
Congress and the President must obtain 
information on which to base decisions 
and execute plans on the real estate re- 
quirements of the government, members 
of the Committee pointed out. Each 
division functions in its own separate 
sphere and none is equipped to assemble 
and correlate the vast information re- 





er 





quired for intelligent and efficient func- 
tioning of Government services. This 


is especially true of new requirements, 


surplus property disposition, future use 
and the custody of Federal holdings. 

“The Committee has watched with 
apprehension the alarming increase in 
land acquisitions in the last few years,” 
the Committee report stated. “While 
the Committee recognizes that much olf 
this has been connected with the na- 
tional emergency, it nevertheless finds 
that excessive amounts of land have 
been purchased by the Government. 

“There has been a growing concern 
in many states which have lost large 
amounts of taxable property to the Fed- 
eral Government. Naturally, as the 
Government acquires more and more 
property, the tax load on the local tax- 
payers directly increases. This anoma- 
lous situation is further complicated by 
the fear, expressed in many states, of 
the post-war effect of the probable 
dumping of large tracts and parcels on 
local real estate values.” 
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“Washington Parade 


Rep. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, is 
quietly plugging away on his resolution 
to bring Cabinet members and the heads 
of Federal agencies before the House 
for periodical quiz periods. 

It’s an old idea—one that’s been kick- 
ing around some 80 years—but the dis- 
cussion around the Tennéssean’s pro- 
posal when he brought it to the floor in 
a 45-minute speech indicated that it had 
intrigued the interest of many members. 

For one thing, many Congressmen 
with a sincere interest in legislation they 
believe will be helpful to the country 
or increase the efficiency of some sector 
of the Government, sometimes have an 
extremely difficult time getting in to see 
the department heads. 

They need to discuss matters and 
ask questions, they say, in order to 
shape laws properly and vote intelli- 
gently. There is a question, of course, 
about the constitutionality of summon- 
ing the heads of executive departments 
before Congress. But Rep. Kefauver 
is satisfied his resolution is on the right 
track. He is hopeful that his idea will 
lead to a new and worthwhile practice. 
Representatives Mundt, of South Da- 
kota; Vorys, of Ohio; Eberharter, of 
Pennsylvania, and Harris, of Arkansas, 
are among those who have helped to 
get the ball rolling. 
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There’ll be only one new tractor for 
each 52 farmers in 1944, according to 


Rep. Carl Anderson, the Minnesota 
congressman-far:.:r. Information de- 


veloped by a bh. «ise group investigating 


; 





Acme 
MINISTER TO PORTUGAL. R. H. Norweb of 
Ohio, now Ambassador to Peru, succeeds 
the late Bert Fish as U.S. Minister to Portugal. 


the farm machinery situation, he says, 
indicates a total of 155,700 units have 
been authorized. But Lend-Lease will 
take 21,000, and 19,565 will go to 
Canada. The remaining three-fourths 
will be divided among 6,000,000 U. S. 
farmers. The congressman believes the 
‘country is “giving away” its tractors 
with too lavish a hand. 
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Top executives from the Washington 
headquarters of the American Red Cross 
will be on hand to help repatriates from 
Japan and the Philippines when the 
exchange ship, Gripsholm, arrives at 
the Jersey City pier on December 2. 
Joining with the New York Red Cross 
Chapter and representatives of other 
welfare agencies, they will do every- 
thing possible to add to the joy and 
comfort of the returning citizens when 
they touch their native soil again. An 
information and message center will be 
set up, and the staff will be prepared 
to help friends, relatives and families 
get together. As no one without official 
authorization will be allowed at or near 
the pier, the information center will 
provide the repatriates with their first 
contact with home folks. 
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Chester Bowles, the OPA chief, will 
be surprised about’this one from Rep- 
resentative Marion T. Bennett, of 
Missouri. 

Congressman Bennett is a freshman 
on the Republican side of the House, 
seated in a special election last Jan- 
uary. Because his name is the same 
as the first name of Senator Bennett 
Clark of Missouri, their mail and calls 
sometimes get mixed. That’s what hap- 
pened when Bowles called one day. 

Young Bennett was amazed to hear 
Bowles ask if a man being considered 
for the job of OPA director in Missouri 
was O.K. with him. As he is not ordin- 
arily consulted about such appoint- 
ments, he was considerably surprised 
till he realized that Bowles thought he 
was talking with Senator Clark. From 
there on out Bennett played his part 
dead pan, giving his blessing to the job 
candidate. Bowles, he said, never knew 
the difference. 
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Rep. Carl Hinshaw, a Chicago boy 
who made good in Pasadena, received a 
letter from his Chamber of Commerce 
the other day. Whereupon, with par- 
donable pride, he informed his col- 
leagues of the House that Los Angeles 
County, California leads the United 
States in agricultural production. Ac- 
cording to figures from the Bureau of 
the Census, he said, his county’is No. I 
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GAS FROM COAL. Sen. Joseph O'Mahoney 
who believes gasoline should be made from 
coal, receives a tinful at Washington Airport 
Coal-gasoline fueled plane that brought it 


in total value of farm products, gall 
of milk produced, value of dairy p: 
ucts, value of fruit and nuts, expen 
tures for machinery and implement 
expenditures for feed, and cost of fa 
labor. It is second in turkeys on far 
number of cows milked, chickens 
farms, eggs produced, and total num! 
of orange trees. Any other precinct 
be heard from? 


sed a ° 


A Congressman’s secretary yelled for 
the building guard when she came to 
work and found a small cardboard box 
in a puddle of amber liquid, parked 
against the office door. She thought it 
was a bomb. The guard hustled thie 
box outside and tore it open to find a 
broken bottle of shaving lotion. It was 
a present from a lobbyist representing 
a cosmetics firm. 


% 


When the Patrick Henry Mem 
item popped up in the deficiency 
passed by the House recently, Rep. 
Johnson, of Oklahoma, reached for 
“white elephant” gun. It was a | 
posal to appropriate $25,000 for 
purchase of the historic Red Hill est 
once the home of Patrick Henry 
Charlotte County, Virginia, for a 
tional shrine. Senator Carter Glass, 
Virginia, is a principal backer of t! 
plan. 

Inclusion of the item in the deficienc 
bill proved ill-timed. The econo: 
minded House cut budget estimates 
the bone and tossed out everything 
of an emergency nature. The memo 
item was one of the casualties. In ch 
ping it down, Rep. Johnson said: 

“The purchase of an estate of | 
acres, much of it cut-over land wh 
it was testified in the committee h 
ing, would hardly grow bumbl 
cotton or black-eyed peas, will nei! 
add to the prestige of Congress at 
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WARNS OF REVOLT. Louis Bromfield, author- 
farmer-political aspirant, told a Senate Agri- 
cultural subcommittee that the “common man” 
is tired of bureaucrats and plans a revolt. 


critical period nor further endear the 
name of the immortal Patrick Henry to 
the hearts and minds of the patriotic, 
liberty-loving citizens of America.” 

We don’t understand that poke at 
black-eyed peas, though. That’s a 
delicacy in some parts of the country. 

% & ® 


Tremendous amount of work is being 
done on post-war planning, in Govern- 
ment and out, says Senator O’Mahoney’s 
subcommittee report on industrial re- 
organization just off the press. 

he Bureau of Labor Statistics, well- 
heeled with a Congressional appropria- 
tion to plan for full employment after 
the shooting is over, heads the pack. 
Departments of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture are next, with many lines of ac- 
tivity well under way. National Housing 
Agency, Public Roads Administration 
and WPB also are busy. Among private 
agencies, the Committee for Economic 
Development and the National Planning 
Association have ambitious programs, 
and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce is 
active on various fronts. AF of L and 
C1O are developing their own plans for 
the future. 

Senator O’Mahoney, reporting to the 
Senate’s special committee on post-war 
economic policy and planning, thinks 
about five things will be needed: (1) an 
appellate system in WPB, to give busi- 
ness the right-of-appeal from priority 
orders, allocations and distribution di- 
rectives; (2) a law creating a special 
system of judicial review—perhaps a 
special type of court—to enable citizens 
or concerns to appeal from the decisions 
of the bureaucrats; (3) a new patent 
law; (4) a law to control trade cartels; 
(5) a Federal incorporation law. 


bod bod & 


Representative and Mrs. John R. Mur- 
dock, of Temple, Ariz., are paying a 
beautiful tribute to their son, Lieut. 
David N. Murdock, who lost his life in 
the Battle of Sicily. It is a series of pam- 
phlets, dedicated to their boy, on the 
national memorials and shrines in Wash- 


ington for use by the public schools of 
their state. 

Mrs. Murdock prepared the series for 
publication in book form under the 
title, “Uncle Sam Remembers.” After 
Lieut. Murdock’s death on August 11, 
they decided to issue the material in 
pamphlets as a memorial to him. The 
book will be published later. 

Both the congressman and his wife 
were connected with Arizona’s schools 
many years before they came to Wash- 
ington in 1936. Since then Mrs. Mur- 
dock has earned her doctor’s degree at 
George Washington University and has 
written on educational subjects. Con- 
gressman Murdock is author of a num- 
ber of textbooks on history and govern- 
ment used in his state. : 


° ° o 


We knew it would happen. When 
we reported in these pages that a John 
Hanson day had been proposed by Con- 
gressman Magnuson, of Seattle, Wash., 
in honor of the first President of the 
United States we knew somebody would 
challenge it. 

Yep, it was another member of Con- 
gress, Representative Joe Mruk, of New 
York. 

Magnuson claimed John Hanson, of 
Maryland, a Scandinavian, was the first 
President because he was the first “Pres- 
ident of the United States in Congress 
Assembled” under the Articles of Con- 
federation, preceding adoption of the 
present Constitution. 

Mruk says Hanson wasn’t first at all— 
he was fourth; that Samuel Huntington, 
of Connecticut was first. Huntington, 
according to Congressman Mruk, was 
the last of the wartime Presidents under 
the Continental Congress, and the first 
of three interim Presidents who served 
from the time the Articles of Confed- 
eration were made effective in 1781 till 
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the beginning of the first federal year 
under the Articles on the first Monday 
in November of that year. The other 
two were Samuel Johnston, of North 
Carolina, who held the office one day, 
and Thomas McKean, of Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. After Hanson, says 
Mruk, there were seven more Presidents 
before George Washington took the job 
under the Constitution. 


ro) 2 a 


Senator Charles W. Tobey, of New 
Hampshire, will have fresh strawberries 
and blueberries waiting for him the 
mext time he gets back to Temple, his 
home town. He'll be right proud of 
them, too—hbecause he had to trudge 
around the offices of the War Produe- 
tion Board and write a good many let- 
ters and send a lot of wires to get 
priorities for the home folks to install 
quick freeze lockers. 

Community lockers have been one of 
Senator Tobey’s interests for some time. 
He has helped many towns and rural 
communities in his state get them, in 
order to conserve food and hedge against 
shortages of some items as the war 
goes along. 


° ° . 


Need for churches to bring their in- 
fluence to bear in eliminating slum con- 
dition was expressed by a group of 
Protestant clergymen after an extended 
tour of “blight areas” here. The clergy- 
men gave their endorsement to pro- 
posed reclamation of the District’s slum 
areas, with some indicating that the 
tour of the slums pointed up conditions 
which they did not believe existed de- 
spite their own long residence in the 
city. The tour was made by a group of 
18 church officials, and was conducted 
by the Rev. Francis W. McPeek, di- 
rector of the social welfare department 
of the Washington Federation of 
Churches, and James Ring, administra- 
tive officer of the National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority. 
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“WIN THE PEACE.” Hilda Yen, of China; Dr. Max Habicht of Switzerland, and Congressman 
Will Rogers, Jr., attended the “Win the Peace” Conference of the Federal Union at Peoria, ill. 
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The Week at Home 


FBI Peers at No. 12 


The G-Men developed world’s leading 
crime detection laboratory since 1932. 


When the FBI Technical Laboratory 
opened for business in 1932 it was 
“staffed” by a lone technician with one 
microscope. This week it began its 
twelfth year with 355 technicians and 
equipment valued at $1,000,000. From 
scratch it had become one of the world’s 


most amazing agencies for scientific 
crime detection. 
Last year, the labor: atory completed 


around 200,000 separate items of in- 
vestigation to help trap criminals of all 
types, from petty-check flashers to dan- 
gerous Nazi espionage agents. 

The laboratory operates as a national 

clearing house to which all law enforce- 
ment agencies bring their toughest crime 
problems. Its services are free and its 
technicians are available to testify 
expert witnesses. Using all the facilities 
of science, the FBI experts: have de- 
veloped many tools and techniques to 
crack problems never before solved. 
a result of its sound development and 
expansion, the laboratory has been able 
to handle in stride a tremendous load 
of espionage, sabotage and other war- 
related investigations. 


Rail vs. Air 


Survey shows railroads plan to give air- 
planes stiff competition after the war. 


Lower fares, new streamlined equip- 
ment, new services and modern mer- 
chandising to meet the post-war chal- 
lenge of air-lines, buses and private cars 
are expected by leading railway execu- 
tives, according to a survey just com- 
pleted by Rail ay Age. 

Changes are the watchword to ke ep 
people riding railroads, the leaders say, 
predicting cuts in coach and Pullman 
fares, light coaches to replace cars worn 
out by war needs, more institutional 
and product advertising, more comforts 
for the riding public, simplified rate 
structures applicable to the whole 
country and restrictive union rules to 
nullify, if possible, personalized sales 
appeal achieved by air-lines before the 
war. 

Railroads across the nation are deter- 
mined to fight with every weapon 
known and even some they must learn 
how to use to take as large a share as 
possible of post-war traffic. “Passenger 
revenues are vital to us,” one executive 
said. Said another: “We were suffering 
materially from airplane competition 
prior to the war but, by the end of the 
war, we will know how to compete with 


departures indirectly due to the war it- 
self. Lots of people will have learned 
to ride airplanes in wartime. Lots more 
will still prefer trains.” 

A speed of 100 miles an hour seems 
the general expectation for passenger 
trains and up to 80 mph. for freight. 


Inflation Line Slipping 


Coal miners’ and wage disputes, tax 


bill put strain on hold-the-line policy. 


“hold-the-line” 
was simultane- 


The President's 
gram against inflation 
ously assaulted on several fronts follow- 
ing the breach init made by the Lewis- 
Ickes coal-mining deal, and it began to 
reel under the blows. 

Most serious was the’ anti-subsidy 
move in Congress, backed by the big 
farm organizations, proposing to ex- 
tend the life of the Commodity Credit 

Corporation but re fusing it power to 
support food subsidies, except in the 
case of oils, fats and oil seeds. 

In spite of the President’s message 
against it, of OPA Administrator Bowles’ 
warning that it would mean an imme- 
diate price rise, and of the pleas by 
Secretary Knox and WPA Chief Donald 
Nelson that it would spell disaster in 
the fight against inflation, the subsidy 
foes held fast. Let the people ‘ ‘pay for 
their grub at the time they eat it,” they 
demanded, and gave objections to fur- 
ther Government hand-outs. The Ad- 
ministration forces were left only with 
the hope that anti-subsidy boosters will 
pass the 
veto. 


pro- 


not be enough to 


measure over the President’s 


strong 





PATHFINDER 


While coal operators were demandiny 
an increase in coal prices to prevent 40) 
per cent of the industry from “folding 
up at once” under the Lewis-Ickes con- 
tract, and while Mr. Ickes was urging 
a contract between unions and oper rator 
on his terms, the War Labor Board of 
fered a formula to reduce the proposed 
basic wage from $57.38 to $57.07 
week—hardly enough to stop the threat- 
ened inflation spiral. 

From all sides came reports of othe: 
labor unions preparing to demand wag. 
hikes on the ground that the line was 
no longer held and that costs are up. 

The same issue was faced in the tax 
measure. Largely, to take care of “dan- 
gerous dollars,” the Administration pro- 
posed $10,500,000,000 more in taxes. 
The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee reported out a bill for $2,140,000,- 
000 additional revenue, declaring that 
the best way to beat inflation was to 
check the spending program. The Com- 
mittee was unexpectedly supported in 
its stand by the War Department's an- 
nouncement that it was turning back to 
the Treasury an unneeded $13,000,000,- 
000 of its appropriation for the current 
fiscal year. Word also came that the 
Navy would probably find it unnecessary 
to spend $5,000,000,000 of its funds fo 
this fiscal year—showing a total saving 
of $18,000,000,000, 


Denver’s Beef Day 


Price uncertainty and good weather give 
western yards biggest run since 1924. 


Enough livestock was running around 
the Denver Stockyards Monday, Nov. 
i5th, to fill a train seven miles long. 
From the standpoint of carloads re- 
ceived, it was the second biggest day 


since the market opened as a small feed 
yard on the banks of the South Platt 





DENVER’S BEEF DAY. 


These are tunnel-sooted mountain cattle that jammed Denver's stock- 


yards on Nov. 15 when the second largest run in history clattered in from the summer range. 
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PRODUCE BUYERS STRIKE. 


on strike in protest against having to 


River in 1880. Monday’s receipts of 
522 carloads broke a 19-year record. 
(he largest day in the yard’s history 
as Nov. 17, 1924, when over 900 car- 
loads were received. 
Several conditions were responsible. 
One factor was the weather. Cattle 
mt come down off their summer 
inges high in the Rockies until forced 
do so by snow. The extremely mild 
ill allowed them to remain on the 
higher ranges later than usual this year. 
Other factors: A feeling of insecurity 
ver future prices and a desire on the 
part of growers to sell while prices are 
good; a large cattle population in the 
mountains this year; a desire to con- 
tribute to the war effort by marketing 
is much meat as possible. 


Penicillin For Civilians 


Small supplies available-now and there 
should be enough for all by next July. 


The War Department ducked when 
1 news broadcast on a national network 
charged it controls the distribution of all 
supplies of the new “wonder drug,” 
penicillin, to civilians. It seems sup- 
plies as yet are extremely limited and 
the Army and Navy have the first call, 

ith production and allocation con- 
trolled by the War Production Board. 

Civilian requests for its use should 
co to Dr. Chester Keefer, Evans Mem- 

rial Hospital, Boston, Mass., the “peni- 
illin czar.” He acts for the Committee 
on Medical Research, Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development, in 
doling out the small quantities available 
for civilian use. 

Penicillin was first used in this coun- 
try in May 1940. As it is very difficult 
to manufacture, it was May 1942 be- 
fore many cases were treated with it. 
The drug has been amazingly success- 
ful in the treatment of infections. WPB 
took over the control of penicillin last 
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Produce buyers on New York City’s Washington Market went 
pay over-OPA prices to get their 


wares. 
July. Some 19 companies are now mak- 
ing it, or soon will be. 

Ww PB estimates that by next February 
all Army and Navy needs can be filled 
and that in afew more months -possibly 
by next July—all pressing civilian needs 
can be met. 


The Last Round 
First big 
Remington shell factory in Lowell, Mass. 


end-of-war layoff comes at 


For 3,500 ammunition makers at the 
huge Lowell, Mass., ordnance plant of 
the Remington Arms Co., the war will 
end within the next 30 days. 

Reason is—the Army has enough 50- 
caliber shells “for any crisis, however 
unexpected.” Contributing factors, the 
Army added, were the “virtual elimina- 
tion of the submarine menace” and the 
greater effectiveness of incendiaries (no 
incendiary-type bullets were made at 
Lowell). 

The Lowell plant was built with Gov- 
ernment funds—unofficial cost estimates 
run into the millions—and has operated 
since April 2, 1942. It consists of two 
factories, totaling 24 acres. At peak 
production 5,700 were employed there, 
but this force was gradually reduced to 
3,500 in the past month, All will be 
laid off by December 31. 


Diasone’s Promise 


New Drug gives hope of Permanent 
Control against Scourge of Tuberculosis. 


Back in 1937 the Abbott-Laborator- 
ies, working with Dr. George W. Raiz- 
iss of Philadelphia, developed diasone, 
one of the several phosphorus-contain- 
ing compounds called sultones. In the 
course of experimentation, the new drug 
was found to cure tuberculosis in guinea 


pigs. Recently the new drug was tried ° 


out on human beings at the Lake Coun- 
ty (IIl.) Tuberculosis Sanitarium, where 


physicians praised its work, hailed it as 
greatest advance in tuberculosis treat- 
ment since the advent of the lung col- 
lapse surgery which began shortly after 
the first World War. They pointed out 
that diasone is not a cure. Yet it shows 
promise of controlling tuberculosis 
chemically almost as well as the “sulfa” 
drugs control streptococcus and other 
infections. 


“Bootleg” Coal Ban 


Operators of backyard pits ordered 


to end operations by November 30, 


In spite of protests that their con- 
tributions are vital to the war effort, 
both abroad and on the home front, 
“bootleg” coal miners of Pennsylvania 
have orders to cease their operations, 
effective Nov. 30. Ata conference held 
in Harrisburg, the keystone state’s An- 
thracite E mergency C ommittee flatly re- 
jected the demands of hundreds of the 
backyard miners that it modify or sus- 
pe nd altogether the order to close all 
alleged illicit pits. 

In a surprise a group 
of independent hard coal miners pro- 


counter-move, 


posed offering royalties to landowners 
their property, 
to the Nov. 30 dead- 
line. These independents said that if 


for anthracite dug on 


as a compromise 


verning body, 
they would appeal over theit he: ads to 
Governor Martin. 

For more than 12 years, operations 
of coal bootle “gers have been a “head- 
ache” to State officials and coal-land- 
owning companies. The number of 
alleged illegal-oper: ating miners is said 
to have been as high as 11,000 in 1940. 
They are estimated to have mined 
as much as 7,000,000 tons of coal 
a year. Due to war manpower short- 
ages, both the 


turned down by the 


number of miners and 





Wide World 
ALCOHOL FIXER. Engineers built these “pack- 


ed columns” from scrap metal and tile as a 
means to get more war alcohol from grains. 


if 
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Meet the Squander 
Bug, created by Capt. T. S. Geisel, U. S. A. 


BUDGET ENEMY NO. 1. 


(He’s better known as Dr. Seuss). The Bug 
will be used to frighten squanderers during 
the U. S. Treasury’s Fourth War Loan Drive. 


coal mined is reported greatly decreased. 

With fuel scarce and growing scarcer, 
ind E; home-owners able to get 
mly two tons at a time from retail deliv- 


stern 


ries, the bootleggers insist their opera- 
ions are vital to industry and individual 
The fight promises to go on 
30, should the ban still stand. 


itizens. 


fter Nov. 


Boom in Farm Land 


Administration, financiers worry over 


continued rise of farm real estate prices. 


Are farms on the seesaw again, going 
up during the war only to come cr: ash- 
after the war, as they did 
during and after the First World War? 
Farm land values, stimulated by high 
prices for farm products, have been 
going up about one per cent a month 
during the last year; have made a total 
iverage rise of about 27 per cent, as 
high as 50 per cent in the Corn Belt 
ind South Central States, and Govern- 
ment officials are casting about for some 
way to check the A special tax 

profits from farm real estate is con- 
sidered. 

In the last war farm land prices be- 
gan to rise in 1915, reaching their 
height in 1919 and*1920, only to be 
followed by a crash that sent them to 
the bottom in 1923. A farm depression 
followed. A similar depression is feared 
Speculators are largely blamed 
and remedial measures will be aimed 
at them. 


ing down 


Linen, 


now. 


441 Government Periodicals 


Congress finds Uncle Sam/’s publicity 


uses 161,611 tons of paper a year. 


Congress, which prints the equivalent 
of a city newspaper every day to tell 


what its members and a lot of their 
friends are saying and doing, took out 
after the Government bureaus again this 
week to see who is wasting paper. 

The drive is under the management 
of Representative Lyle H. Boren, of 
Oklahoma, chairman of a House sub- 
committee investigating the newsprint 
situation. 

Reopening hearings after a lay-off to 
visit a pulp plant in Texas, the Boren 
probers first called in representatives of 
the War Production Board for a quiz. 
Later, Chairman Boren said, a direct 
inquiry will be aimed at bureaus and 
agencies using the largest quantities of 
paper. What the subcommittee wanted 
to know was how much paper the Gov- 
ernment is using and why. 


Meanwhile, a young congressman 
from Missouri, Representative Marion 
T. Bennett, took three pages of space in 
the Congressional Record—Congress’ 
daily paper—to reveal that the Govern- 
ment is now issuing a total of some 441 
periodicals, dailies, 48 
weeklies and 241 monthly publications. 

Of these the Congressional Record 
has been around the Its his- 
tory goes back to the beginning of Con- 
At first it was peed by “agi ate 
1873, 
the Government 


deed ( 
including 9 


longest. 


gress. 
contract but, since March 4, has 
been turned out by 
Printing Office. 

A force of 275 printers, stereotypers, 
pressmen, proof readers, mailers, mes- 
sengers and others is required to pro- 
Record each day Congress is 
Circulation is 43,000—all 
free. The Record includes the full pro- 
ceedings of Congress—motions, debate, 
roll calls and pé arliamentary maneuvers. 
It also includes an appendix. This is 
where Senators and Representatives 


“extend” their remarks. Sometimes they 


duce the 
in session. 


extend them to include speeches, edi- 
letters, 


torials, news articles, statistics, 
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and even poems from their friends and 
constituents. As a result, the appendi 
often contains more wordage than th 
full proceedings. 

The Record has been that way a long 
time and nothing probably will be don 
about it. The publication sometim: 
runs to 100 pages of close-set matte: 
day. It has been known to go as high 
as 440 pages. The average this session 
is about 82 pages. 

Augustus E. Giegengack, the Publi: 
Printer, has told the Boren subcommitte: 
that he does not know definitely hov 
much printin g is being done by all 
Uncle Sam’s agencies, although he is 
authorized to pass on all Feder: il prin 
ing jobs. He said, however, he did 
know that during the last fiscal year th: 
Government agencies used 161 611 tons 
of paper, 40 per cent more than in any 
previous year. 


Kaiser Urges Sales Tax 


Ship-builder believes 10% levy will be 
debt. 


quickest national 


Henry J. Kaiser, the ship-building 
wizard and industrialist, has added his 
voice to those urging a national sales 
tax. Asserting that 
American people will be essential to 


way to pay 


sacrifices by thi 


sound economy after the war, he told 
sales executives’ conference at St. Louis 
that a 10 per cent levy on “every ite 

’ would be th: 


the 


in our consumer economy’ 
courageous way to pay national 
debt. 

Kaiser also advocated a credit pool 
to finance business reconversion and ex- 
pansion after the war, with a maximum 
amount of the financing to be handled 
by private funds. Organized labor, with 
large reserve funds ooetenale ited during 
the war, should share in the pool and 
join with bankers and the Government 
in providing the “sinews of recovery, 


he suggeste d. 
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NO SYMBOLISM. This just happens to be Wendell Willkie sitting sort of half-back to V. P. Henry 
Wallace at N. Y. “Herald Tribune” Forum. They shook hands. Wallace grinned; Willkie grimaced. 
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World at War 


Pattern for Thanksgiving 


London admits conference of “Big Four” 


near as Swiss report Mussolini a suicide. 


The news that had kept the Allied 
leaders chewing their nails since Armis- 
tice Day seemed about to break into 
headlines in time for a world-wide 
Thanksgiving Day celebration when 
London confirmed, on November 22, 
that the conference between Winston 
Churchill, Josef Stalin and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt would “take place soon.” And, 
London added, Chiang Kai-shek will 
attend, too. 

On the same day, Stockholm and 
Berne reported that dejected Benito 
Mussolini, the ousted founder of Fas- 
cism, had committed suicide at his villa 
on Lake Garda in northern Italy. 


Hungary’s Peace Pipes 


Hitler’s feudal satellite on the Danube 


longs to escape from the Nazi noose. 


Continuous German defeats within th 
last year have convinced Hungary that 
cain, as in many a previous war, she 
has cheered the wrong team. The Italian 
bout-face also left its imprint on this 
Danubian country, diplomatically close 
to Italy since World War I. Clamors 
for peace from all party leaders, guerilla 
warfare flaring up in the Carpatho- 
Ukraine and signs of public unrest add 
up to a growing discontent over Hun- 
gary’s uncomfortable position. 

When the time comes for an open 
break with the Axis, it is certain that 
Hungary's present regime or the col- 
laborators on its fringe will seek to 
perpetuate their control by picturing 


tiungary as the innocent lamb slaug! 
tered by the Nazi wolf. Alre idy one ol 
these gentlemen, Count Bethlen, in the 
guise of a pro-Allied statesman, has been 
suggested as a new premier. The peace 
feeler, conveyed through neutral coun- 
tries, was apparently turned down cold 
by the Allies. 

Ever since 1919, when two-thirds of 
her territory was taken away and divided 
among her neighbors, Hungary burned 
with the desire to get back the lost 
lands. Hitler gradually drew the coun- 
try into his orbit by using these terri 
torial ambitions as a magnet. He gave 
back Ruthenia and northern Transyl- 
vania, after tieing up Hungarian trade 
by barter in the familiar pattern. The 
price paid was complete Nazi domina- 
tion. 


Lifeline to Russia 


Yanks and British transform Iran into a 


yast chute for supplies to Soviet armies. 


Iran, where once raged the oldest 
known battles in history today is the 
life-line pumping war materials to the 
struggling Soviet Union. Its little 
single-track railroad starts its course at 
Bandar-Shapur on the Persian Gulf, 
then winds along desert prairies, through 
cool mountain ravines and _ tunnels 
carved out of solid rock and ice de- 
posits to climb dizzily to heights of 
7,000 feet, and finally turn east at Teh- 
ran, the capital, toward the Caspian Sea. 
From there supplies are shipped by 
water to Baku in the Caucasus, where 
they begin the journey to the Russian 
front. 

Several factors gave the Axis a foot- 
ing in this country a decade ago. Iran’s 
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BEACHES OF TARAWA. U.S. Marines and Army troops stormed the shores of this tiny Japan- 
ese stronghold in the Gilbert Islands. It is the gateway to the Japs’ mid-Pacific bastion at Truk. 
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Interna 
GATEWAY TO TEHERAN. Snow-capped Mt. 
Demavend lies between the Iranian capital 


and the Caspian Sea, highway to Russia. 


tional 


economic life was entangled with Ger- 
many through the barter system. Ger- 
man purchases forced Iran to buy 
corresponding amounts of German 
coods and machinery. Strong Nazi 
propaganda persuaded the Persians that 
the Axis had a good chance of winning. 

In late 1941, the British and Russians 
occupied the country in order to control 
the strategic railroad. A short skirmish 
took place at that time, ending in the 
abdication of Reza Shah Pahlevi, who 
was succeeded by his son, Mohammed 
Reza Pahlevi. 

The Russian stand and Allied vic- 
tories in Africa have caused Iran to 
see-saw back toward the United Na- 
tions, which she joined on September 14. 
An agreement signed by Britain and 
Russia, with the support of the United 
States, guarantees the big powers 
withdrawal from Iran after the war. 

Iran today swarms with British, 
American and Russian troops. To- 
gether British engineers and Iranians 
have graded and improved the roads, 
transformed routes once traversed by 
camels into highways suitable for motor 
transport. The railroad completed in 
1938 by Reza Shah Pahlevi has added 
American-built locomotives and rolling 
stock to its equipment. A short section 
has been built to connect it with the 
port of Khorramshahr. 

American soldiers help service the 
bulging freight cars on their 860-mile 
journey across the face of Persia. Amer- 
ican and Iranian “jockies” steer the 
trucks up and down the roller-coaster 
roads to the Russian acceptance stations. 


Harbors have been enlarged to ac- 
comodate the steady stream of crated 
supplies reaching the Persian Gulf. 
Until very recently convoy ships leaving 
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New York were forced to make a 14,000 
mile trip around the Cape of Good Hope 
to reach these ports. Allied control of 
the Mediterranean has cut this trip al- 
most in half. 

Iran’s government, too, is dotted with 
American faces. Specialists and tech- 
nicians, both military and civilian, lent 
by the United States government are 
advisors in the ministries of War, Fi- 
nance and Health, as well as the Gen- 
darmerie policing the rural areas. 

The biggest problem in Iran today is 
food. An agricultural land, producing 


an abundance of fruits, grains and dairy 
products, it still lacks enough com- 
modities to feed both the local popula- 
tions and their wartime guests. With 
demand outreaching supply and no 
price controls, a spiraling inflation has 





already gripped the country. 

Seventy million barrels of oil a year 
produced by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
still fails to tap the full resources of the 
world’s richest oil field here. 

Iran’s capital, Tehran, located on an 
elevated plain of about 4,000 feet, is 
a mixture of antiquity and modern in- 
fluence. Its population reaches 800,000. 
not including the hoard of refugees who 
stream in and out of the city. 

Many of its buildings are glittering 
and palatial modern structures. Older 
palaces have gardens with pools and 
flowers enclosed by high walls. Some 
structures are merely facades opening 
on the street with nothing behind them. 
A crowded bazaar of shops covered by 
tile roofs, with cut-out openings for 
light, outreaches any Hollywood set in 
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exotic color and atmosphere. Snow on 
the nearby mountain peaks can be seen 
from Tehran on the hottest summer day. 
The temperature throughout the country 
varies from 125 degrees on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf to 35 below zero in 
the mountains. 

The Iran government, a constitutional 
monarchy with one popularly elected 
house, is particularly friendly to the 
United States. It feels that this country, 
having no territorial ambitions, will pro- 
tect its rights. Although some public 
resentment toward the Allied occupy- 
ing forces has been aggravated by the 
food shortage, relations on the whole 
ate friendly. Yankee doughboys, Brit- 
ish Tommies and Iranians are pulling 
together to get crucial supplies to their 
Soviet ally in the north. 
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NOVEMBER 29, 1943 
Unrest in Vichy-France 


Mounting sabotage against Germans and 
pro-Nazis preceded rumors about Petain. 


A flood of rumors swept out of Vichy- 
France during the last week of Novem- 
ber. All of then concerned aged Mar- 
shal Henri Petain, head of the govern- 
ment that surténdesed to the Nazis in 
1940. From Berne, from London, from 
Stockholm, the varied reports alleged: 
Marshal Petain was sick and about to 
retire; Marshal Petain had made a last- 
minute switch to Democracy; Marshal 
Petain had fallen out with Pierre Laval 
and was confined. to “house arrest” by 
German troops. 

Whatever had happened, the world 
could only guess for the time being. 
But, to trained observers, the stories 
gave credence to the reports of the in- 
creasing strength of the pro-Allied “un- 
derground movement” in Vichy France. 

The underground movement, these 
reports say, now organize provisioning 
ind protection for men evading Ger- 
man conscription. Pro-Nazis live in 
dread of them. Their strength, grow- 
ing with each Allied victory, may burst 
any day into open rebellion. 


World’s Unions 


Invitations being sent to labor organiza- 
tions of 33 nations for global conference. 


As if to indicate that if the war is 
not over, Germany will have been elim- 
inated, a two week, all-inclusive labor 
conference has been announced for Lon- 
don beginning June 5, 1944. Invitations 
ire out over the signature of the Brit- 

1 Trades Union Congress. 
Peace abroad is one thing, peace at 


Lome something else, however. Dele- 



















Aeme 
RECORD PILOT. Chinese Capt. Harold Chinn 
has made 420 flights over rocky Burma Road 
between India and China. For 60 such trips, 
AAF men get a Distinguished Flying Cross. 


gates have been invited from 38 Allied 
and neutral nations, among them Soviet 
Russia—and there is hitch ‘No. l: AF of 
L. leaders have already expressed an 
unwillingness to confer with anybody 
from Moscow. 

The invitation is cordial enough: 
“This is the supreme testing time in the 
history of the trade union movements. 
The depth of our faith in trade unionism 
is revealed in the extent to which all 
concerned are ready to rise above the 
internecine difficulties and national ob- 
stacles. Unless trade unions, rep- 
resenting the working class, find it pos- 
sible to sit together in conference to find 
a constructive policy to rebuild great 
international movements, the prospects 
for humanity are dark indeed .. . 


Civilian Wreckage 


Noted Russian surgeon describes war’s 
effects on populace of overrun areas. 


In Russia 70,000,000 non-combatants 
have had armies—their own and the 
enemy s—tramp through their backyards 
and back- -pastures, shake them with 
shells, despoil them of food and shelter, 
strew them with dead. Recently Dr. 
V. V. Lebedenko, here to represent the 
Russian Red Cross, told 
about that 70 million. 

“I was at Mozhaisk at the time of its 
recapture,” he said. “The people were 
physical and _ psychological wrecks. 
They had the appearance of old-time 
Russian beggars—ragged, weak, thin, 
diseased. . . . Dante was a very talented 
writer . . . but (he) missed a lot.” 

Dr. Lebedenko said that one of the 
worst calamities to befall the 70 million 


Americans 


fought-over Russians was the destruc- 
tion of their justly famous medical in- 
stitutions, both those for research and 


700 MILES FROM BERLIN. 


600 MILES FROM BERLIN. 


broke out in northern Italy. 








1,300 MILES FROM BERLIN. 


may hold up Allied invasion of the 
show favoritism to the Allies. 





20,000 FEET ABOVE BERLIN, 


attacks,” Hamburg style. At the 





3,500 MILES FROM TOKYO. 









still bitter, still undecided. 


THE FIGHTING FRONTS 


The 
driving the Soviet armies of Gen. Nikolai F. Vatutin out of Zhitomer and half 
way back to Kiev. In fighting elsewhere elong the 1,000-mile Russian front, 
the Germans continued to hold at Krivoi Rog, Nikipol and Gomei. 
named city was the only important German bastion left east of the Dneiper. 





The 


Leaden skies kept planes in the mud; Guerilla warfare against the Germans 


German planes and paratroopers seized 
the tiny Dodecanese isle of Leros, turned to bombard British-held Samos. 
Bungling by the British high command was blamed for the defeat, which 


Balkans. 





Huge 
German capital pounding after pounding. All of them were 
same time, British Lancasters let go at 
the world’s largest chemical works in Ludwigshafen. 


American bombers softened up Jap de- 
fenses on the Gilbert, Marshall and Nairu islands for six successive days. 
On the seventh day, U. S. Marines and Army troops landed on Makin and 
Tawara, two coral atolls of the Gilbert group. 
The Gilberts are half way between Hawaii and 
New Guinea and a gateway to the Japs’ mid-Pacific bastion of Truk. 


ge. 
Press Assoc 
‘CHUTER SCOOTER. Yank paratrooper in 
Great Britain removes the new, folding 
“scooter” from its parachute container. It gets 
80 miles to the gallon, will travel 40 mph. 


those for medical education and the 
care of the sick. 

They have been completely de- 
molished, he told, in Smolensk, Stalin- 
grad, Kiev, Kursk, Rostov, Stalino, 
Krasnodar, Kharkov, Simferopol, Minsk, 
Odessa and other important Russian 
cities. To help with the great work of 
replacement, the Russian War Relief is 
gathering medical text books in the U. S. 
for shipment to the Soviet Union. Dr. 
Lebedenko has submitted a list of 800 
desired medical works. 


Germans counter-attacked in force, 


The last 










Italian front was still in stalemate. 







Nearby Turkey continued to 






Allied bomber fleets gave the 
“saturation 


At mid-week, fighting was 
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WAR STENO. Ernest W. Davenport, 72, former 
vice-pres. of a New York bank, went to work 
as a stenographer at Dept. of the Interior for 
$1,440 a year because of manpower shortage. 


The Revenge on Kassel 


When Allied planes unleashed 2,000 
tons of bombs on the German city of 
Kassel on October 22, it wiped out a 
monument to the most wanton example 
of profiteering and blood money in the 
American Revolution. 

In 1776 Kassel, then an old city, was 
the capital of William IX, Landgrave 
of Hessia, who sold 16,992 of his sub- 
je cts to England. These were the Hes- 
sians who fought the Continental Armies 
at Trenton and S: iratoga. In addition to 
his original contract this war-profiteer 
collected life insurance on 6,500 Hes- 
sians who did not return home after 
the war. Altogether he collected more 
than $6,000,000. It made him one of 
the wealthiest persons of the age. 

Part “ that “blood money” he in- 
vested in his capital city to make St 
emased in splendour and good 
taste.” His suburban palace of Wil- 
helmshoehe, with fountains that were 
a marvel of hydraulic engineering, 
made some of the residences of the 
French Kings look petty. 

Many of the officers of William IX’s 
Expeditionary Force against the Ameri- 
can Rebels were allotted generous sub- 
sidies, and used them to build them- 
selves colonial style mansions. The 
names of the von Knyphausen, Heister, 
Bardeleben, Riedesel, Mirbach, Ver- 
Dalwigk, Griesheim, etc., no- 
American history, 


schuer, 
torious to students of 
were still on the namepl: ites of the man- 
sions of Kassel. The great houses with 
white painted bannisters, and Virginian 


- 


transoms, not to be found elsewhere in 
Germany, bore testimony to the Ameri- 
can impressions retained by the builders. 
The city library, housed in a million- 
dollar building, was the gift of the sons 
of a retired lieutenant, one John E. Mur- 
hard, who had returned from the Ameri- 
can Revolution with a huge fortune 
gained through plunder. 

The people of Kassel were among the 
earliest. supporters of Naziism. The 
makers of locomotives, railway cars, 
chemicals, surgical and optical equip- 
ment, and sail-cloth found the disciplin- 
arian Hitler to be a man after their own 
thinking. 

Kassel led Nazi political enterprises. 
In 1938 the burning of synagogues and 
Jewish homes all over Germany was 
started after Kassel gave the signal, 48 
hours before the first fires were laid in 
Berlin and Hamburg. The schoolboys 
of Kassel pioneered in dipping their 
daggers—given them by the Nazis and 
engraved with the slogan “blood and 
honor’—in blood, and stabbing “sus- 
picious” passers-by. Then on Oct. 22, 
the 166-year-old score against William 
IX was evened. Fires raged for seven 
days after the bombardment. Kassel 
had been destroyed by American-built 
planes. 

uw ° ke 

Returning as faithfully as the four 
seasons it describes, the 1944 edition of 
Grubers Almanack, America’s oldest, ts 
off the presses. Also known as the 
Hagerstown Almanack, this farmers’ 
standby has been issued without in- 
terruption since 1797. Starting with 
New Year’s Day which will be “mod- 
erating,” the 147th edition forewarns 
of high winds in March, showers in 
April and hot, sultry days for August. 
Over all, it predicts that next years 
weather will return to near normal. 
Frank S. Leiter, administering the pub- 
lication for the Gruber estate, reported 
a 200,000 circulation for the past year 
and attributed this largest distribution 
in its history to Victory Gardeners. 
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European Town Names 


That tabulation of cities and towns in 
the United States bearing English names 
has inspired another showing that when 
our armed forces take Rome and Milan 
and finally lay seige to Paris, they ought 
to be very much at home. 

Rome is the county seat of Floyd 
County, Georgia, and also a city in 
Oneida County, N. Y. Milan is every- 
where, in Rock Island County, Ill., i 
Washtenaw County, Mich., in ‘Sullivem 





PATHFINDER 


County, Mo., in New Hampshire, Ohio 
and Tennessee. Pioneers carried th: 
name of Paris to at least seven States: 
Arkansas, Idaho, Illinois, Kentuck, 
Maine, Tennessee and Texas. In al] 
seven cases Paris is the county seat. 
There are eight Berlins, two Denmarks. 
three Norways, two Viennas, even a 
couple of Odessas, too, in the U. S. A 


2 a 


Although it is-no longer possible to 
give America back to the Indians, as 
some people suggest, conservation laws 
are giving great expanses of the coun- 
try back to Nature. Word comes from 
Maine that conservation measures ther 
have resulted in the propagation of mor: 
wild animals than there were when th 
Indians were around. So the State ha 
been compelled to declare a perpetual 
open season on bear and red foxes. And 
from Washington comes the edict of 
Secretary of Interior Ickes that even the 
mourning dove, which many have never 
considered a game bird, is getting too 
numerous; the season for shooting 
mourning doves, or wood pigeons, ha: 
been lengthened by 12 days in southern 


states. 
2 e a 


Fathers of the Cranberry 


Something odd is going on when 
New Jersey storekeepers, ignoring prox- 
imity to their own cranberry country, 
tack up big signs, as they have been 
doing recently, proclaiming that Cape 
Cod cranberries are what they have a 
lot of. Something similarly odd is stir- 
ring when New Jersey growers tell you 
that their cranberries are shipped far, 


far away, almost any place but Jersey. 
All of which is sufficient to revive the 
argument as to who was the cranberry’s 
further, 


father and, the legend of how 





BENCH CLAMPER. Gov't. gave S. C. Bohe 
carpenter in the Denver Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, an Award of Excellence for a time- 
saving wooden bench clamp he invented 
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the cranberry got red. 

[he cranberry was known to the In- 
lians, of course, and to the first pioneers 
ho were content to let it grow God's 
and pick it when it was ripe. An 

ld Indian woman used to tell the leg- 
end—it concerned a rebellion of dino- 
saurs who were meant, she said, to be 
the Red Man’s beasts of burden. God, 

the Great White Spirit, told the In- 
dians to exterminate the dinosaurs and 
the bloody battle that ensued the 
bogs and their contents were covered 
ith blood. The mess was cleaned up, 
it somehow the cranberry remained 
red. 
New Jersey usually looks upon the 
Charles S. Braddock, of Medford, 
the father of the New Jersey cran- 
rry. Mr. Braddock, a surveyer, made 
secret of the fact that he brought 
vines down from Cape Cod for 

; first plantings. That was prior to 

348. By 1856 the development of the 
cranberry industry, on Cape Cod, Down 

ey and perhaps out in Wisconsin, 
gone well enough to produce at 
t one book, The Cranberry and Its 
ture, by “Septimus” of The New 

k Tribune, and to launch the tale 

t the first Jersey planter was a man 

ied Webb up at Cassville, a chap 

put the vines down with the aid 
{ his wooden leg. Mr. Braddock, how- 

r, has at least one variety named for 

1 to clinch his title. 

Up on Cape Cod the first commercial 
lantings are said to go back to 1818. 
james P, Howes, of East Dennis; Cap- 

Cyrus Cahoon, of Harwich; Dea- 
George Batchelder, over at Hollis- 
Mass., and others share father- 

| honors, it seems, having produced 
ties like the Howes, the fs 
the Centennial and the Cham- 


Wide World 


XEEPER OF THE BROOMS. Tom Gladding, 
’, makes the long-bristled brooms still tied 

ships’ masts after a launching at the 
Seattle-Tacoma Shipyard. It’s a good-luck 
nbol for a “clean sweep” during trial run. 
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SELL-A-MILLION. Elias Codd, proprietor of a 
Norfolk, Va., delicatessen, has sold more 
than $1,000,000 worth of War Bonds, and 
is out to top the $2,000,000 mark. 


In two years, Smoke Jumpers have 
become the United States’ first line of 
defense against forest fires. They're vol- 
unteers from Civilian Public Service 
camps throughout the country, trained 
by Forest Service experts at Seeley Lake 
Ranger Station, 50 miles north of Mis- 
soula, Montana. 

Here the government has perfected 
a new fire-finding, fire-fighting system. 
Airplane patrols spot fires, then para- 
chute men and equipment to the ground 
to combat them. 

When a two and one-half acre fire 
broke out in Yellowstone Park late this 
summer, a crew of CPS jumpers flew 
300 miles, jumped out and corralled the 
blaze. So rough and difficult were the 
traveling conditions on the ground that 
the jumpers beat the ground crew 
traveling from a post fifteen miles from 
the fire, by twenty hours. 


“Indies” in Hollywood 


Hollywood's old studio system of pro- 
ducing and releasing motion picture film 
is being overhaule d. War and income 
tax conditions have broken the tight 

grip of the old established studios on 
production. The film town is blossom- 
ing with independent movie makers. 


This independence goes only as far as 
production. The studios still havea 
tight hold on distribution. The inde- 
pendents either sell their productions to 
these established organizations or ar- 
range for exploitation and distribution 
on a percentage deal. 

These “indies” were frowned upon 
and referred to as “Poverty Producers” 

few years ago. Remember Charles 
Ray? He became so big that he de- 
cided to make his own movies and sunk 
his money in an ambitious venture. It 
didn’t take long until the project had 
Ray’s pockets cleaned out. Men with 





BUY-THE-100,000th. Mrs. Donald F. Peiffer, 
wife of one of General Clark's fighters, 
bought the 100,000th Bond sold at the 
E. G. Budd Manufacturing Company’s plants. 


bankrolls and -enthusiasm for making 
movies have hit Hollywood regularly. 
The idea of becoming an independent 
producer looked great. After a few tries 
they usually found themselves broke 
and ready to fold up and fade out. 
Now, all that has been changed. 
Alleged reason No. 1 is the income tax 
The “capital gain” provisions 
of the current tax bill is a cornerstone 
of the new Hollywood trend. The 
movie men are becoming independent 
producers, incorporating from scratch 
for each production. Under this pay- 
as-you-go plan, the 75 per cent blanket 
corporation tax is avoided. The pro- 
ducer instead pays only a part of hig in- 
come and has the balance to bankroll 
a subsequent production under a new 


situation. 


corporate name. 


The American people have made a 
national habit of cutting themselves a 
juicy little melon every year just on the 
eve of Christmas, either to buy gifts or 
to provide an extra nest-egg. 

Christmas Club distributions this year 
will amount to about $420,000,000, 
which is 2% above last year's figures. 
There are around 7,500,000 members 
who will receive disbursements from 
4,800 banks, beginning Nov. 29. Since 
there are 500,000 fewer members than a 
year ago, that shows individual increases 
in the amounts deposited week by week. 

New York State leads in the sums to 
be distributed, with a total of about 
$112,000,000. Pennsylvania is second 
with $44,000,000 and New Jersey third 
with $30,000,000. 

A recent survey shows how this melon 
will be disposed of. About 24% of the 
$420.000.000 will be used for per- 
manent savings, 17% for war bonds, 
11% for taxes, 10% for insurance pre- 
miums, 9% for debt retirement, 28% 
for Christmas purchases. 
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Food 


10 Governors Look at Feed 

Direct representatives of the gov- 
ernors of 10 eastern seaboard states 
walked out of the lobby of the Hotel 
New Yorker on the night of November 
22. They had been in conference all 
day, had decided that unless quick steps 
are taken to re-establish the flow of 
grain and protein feeds to eastern dairy 
herds and poultry flocks, there will be 
broad, bare spaces in city iceboxes by 
spring. 

Their triple conclusions were: 

(1) The price of corn must be raised, 
at least to $1.25 per bu. in order to 
pull stocks out of the Corn Belt. 

(2) Wheat should not be used for 
dairy or poultry feed. During the year 
ended October 1, they were told, more 
than 47 0.000.000 bu. of wheat had been 
used for animal food. That was more 
than 50% of the total 1943 crop. Wheat 
now in storage is the nation’s only grain 
reserve for human feeding. 

(3) The Federal Government has 
failed to hold the so-called “ceiling 
prices” on animal feed. 

Back to upstate New York, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Maine, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island and Maryland 
wheeled the 10 representatives “to talk 
with the boss.” They expect to meet 
again in December, that time armed 
with authority from each governor to 
take action on a campaign to get the 
feed that will mean more city food. 


BESIDES PROVIDING MEAT for 
millions, and huge quantities of pelts for 
furs and felts, the tame backyard rabbit 
is providing blood to make serum for 
pneumonia, according to George S. 
Templeton, director of the U. S. Rabbit 
Experiment Station at Fontana, Calif. 
Skins are also used for glue, he said. 


What to Eat in ’44 


Joe American and his family may ex- 
pect more pork in his 1944 diet, prob- 
ably less beef and poultry and certainly 
less milk and eggs—provided there are 
no radical changes in the amount of 
food taken for the armed forces or lend- 
lease. 

So concluded Dr. F. F. Hill, acting 
head of the Department of Agricultur: 1 
Economics at Cornell University, in a 
speech delivered at the three-day nu- 
trition conference sponsored in Ithaca, 

New York, last week by the college and 
the New York State Emergency Food 


Commission. 





Specifically, here’s how Dr. Hill sum- 
med it up: 

Pork and beef—available feed supplies 
and present price relationships indicate 
continued high levels of pork produc- 
tion for 1944 “with perhaps reduction in 
beef production. Short feed supplies or 
favorable prices could result in parti: al 
liquidation of the large number of beef 
cattle on farms and ranges, and a 
temporarily increased supply of beef. 

“For the next four or five months at 
least,” Dr. Hill said, “it appears that 
civilians will be able to get as much 
meat as during September and October 
of this year—maybe more.” He pointed 
out, however, that this meat would 
come from the slaughter of animals 
raised on the 1942 bumper feed crop, 
and indicated that any meat-eating spree 
might well be over before the latter 
pé art of 1944, 

Poultry—probably more poultry for 
the next few months, resulting from the 
liquidation of laying flocks because of 
feed shortages outside the corn belt; 
reduced supplies of both poultry meat 
and eggs later on. 

Milk—reduced milk production in 
feed deficit areas unless large amounts 
of wheat suitable for human ‘food is fed 
to the cows. In 1943, milk production 
per American cow will be 139 pounds 
less than in 1942, principally due to 
lighter feeding. Predicted Dr. Hill as 
inevitable, “continued short supplies of 


butter, cheese, condensed milk, ev apor- 
as well 


ated milk and ice cream 
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as reduced fluid. milk and cream s))p- 

plies in the Northeast and many othe: 
~ 

areas. 

“To feed the maximum people fr 
the products of American farms, \ 
have to be willing to reduce our < 
sumption of animal products—meats, 
eggs and milk products—and use m: 
direct food crops such as potato 


beans, dry peas, peanuts, soybeai 
vegeti ables, vegetable oils, wheat and 


other cereals,” he said. “We are alrea 
moving in that direction, and we 
going farther. Drastic changes are 
practical within a short length of time 
because of the effect upon moral 


MILKWEED JUICE is being used ty 
tenderize tough beef from over-age an 

mals, according to Prof. W. F. Loe! 
wing, of the University of Iowa botany 
department. Before the war, he said 
the tenderizing agents for meat from old 
cows were papaya and pineapple juic: 
Now, he said, they are unavailable, 
about a half million pounds of milkwe: 
juice is being used annually to take thei 
place in meat processing. 


and 


} 


Food vs. Diplomacy 


If it is true that the way to a man’s 


heart is through his stomach, then ou 


relations with Argentina should wax 
friendlier fgllowing the holiday season. 


Supplementing her shipments of bee! 
to Uncle Sam’s table, the 
have been sending us thousands 
turkeys. The first consignment 
their turkeys arrived in time fo 


Thanksgiving and made up the greater 
part of a shipment of 300,000 pounds 
of poultry received at the New York 


market. 


U.8.D 4 


CORN STORED IN CORN BELT. Eastern States, short on grain and protein feeds for their cow’ 
and hens, want to pay a higher price for corn in order to move stocks out their wey. 


Argentines 
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Post-War Wants 


4 man’ What people will want most of all in 
1en 0 the way of material things after the war 


id \ is over and how their money saved from 
seas war earnings will be spent is indicated 
of be in a number of surveys lately made 
rentit throughout the country. 

nds If the National Organization of Build- 
ent of g Materials and Equipment Manufac- 
ne | turers has felt the public pulse aright, 
greatel n unprecedented building boom fea- 
pou turing houses and public improvements 
w York | be under way soon after the peace 


gotiated. This organization pro- 
sses to foresee an elaborate building 
program that will provide 6,250,000 
jobs for a five-year period beginning 
bout 12 months after the war. 
Averaging an expenditure of around 
16 billion dollars annually, their esti- 
mated building program includes the 
following items: 970,000 homes $6,- 
400,000,000; public improvements, $5,- 
000,000,000; commercial buildings, 
$2,000,00,000; public utilities, $1,300,- 
000,000; industrial plants, $850,000,- 
00, and farm buildings, $585,000,000. 
Peaks reached in 1923—27 are ex- 
eeded by these estimates. They are 
well above the 1938 levels, when build- 
ng and kindred industries provided 
about 4,250,000 jobs. If there is 
nd advance planning and early con- 
n to civilian-goods production, the 
1ittee members hold, the first post- 
vear—despite delays of a transition 
may see about $9,000,000,000 





‘ca ‘ construction under way, which again 
> AAS ld be more than the 1938-40 aver- 
I8.D A ( ’ ; 

eir cows e of the most sweeping surveys 


made out of Minneapolis by the 
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PASS THE AMMUNITION. As a trainman gives the signal, a carload of aerial bombs moves 
cut of anaval depot along the East Coast, bound for the battlefronts of this global war. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Co., which canvassed its policyholders. 
Here it develops that nearly 2,000,000 
automobiles will be the first major pur- 
chases. Next in order of preference will 
be houses, then radios, and an extensive 
trip, either foreign or domestic. The 
survey was made among 25,000 policy- 
holders. One-third of those replying ex- 
pect to build or start buying a home. 
More than one in every four (28%) plan 
a long trip. More than 138% want new 
motor cars, and 30% want new radios. 


A 35,000-TON battleship uses 75 
tons of rubber, the equivalent of 10,341 
automobile tires. Airplanes require from 
33 to 96 pounds of tire rubber, plus 24 
to 55 pounds of inner tubes. 


Colored Boll Cotton 


The Russians, apparently, have devel- 
oped secret ways of growing cotton in 
various natural colors, Collective farm 
workers are now gathering a crop of au- 
burn-colored cotton on a _ 1,000-acre 
plantation in Uzbekistan, and they are 
gathering a crop of dark brown eotton 
on two state farms near Tashkent. On a 
plantation in Turkmenia they are pluck- 
ing small lots of blue, dark green, emer- 
ald and khaki colored varieties. 

The mills at Tashkent have already 
manufactured some 500 samples of 
fabric from the first shipments of this 
color-bred fibre. The colors hold in the 
finished fabric, better than most dyes. 


The “Tepee” 39 
One of the posers facéd by the U. S. 
Armny Air Forces in its program to train 
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fighter pilots has been the fact that all 
final instruction had to be on the 
ground. The fighters were all single 
seaters. Once the new pilot took off in 
one he was on his own. No expert 
could fly with him to explain the intri- 
cate distinction between handling a 
“fighter” and handling an advanced- 
trainer. The transition was a big, and 
dangerous, jump to make, all at once. 

That is the reason behind the request 
made by the West Coast’s Fourth Fight- 
er Command and the Fourth Air Force 
to Bell Aircraft Corporation’s Niagara 
Frontier Division to modify some Army 
P-39 Airacobra fighter ships so that 
they could carry two pilots apiece. The 
basic specification for the two-place ver- 
sion was that it should have the same 
flight characteristics as the combat mod- 
el, and be able to perform normal flight 
maneuvers. 

To find the space needed for the sec- 
ond man in the ship, because of the lo- 
cation of the engine directly aft of the 
pilot in the combat model, it was neces- 
sary to go forward, and to remove the 
37 mm. cannon, fuselage machine guns 
and gun cowling. The plexiglas cabin 
covering was extended to cover two 
seats instead of one, and a full set of 
controls as well as a simplified instru- 
ment panel were installed in the for- 
ward cockpit. 

To maintain directional stability, the 
dorsal fin was enlarged, and a small 
auxiliary fin was attached to the bottom 
of the fuselage. 

As completed, the TP-39 is inter- 
changeable with the production Aira- 
cobra. A fighter can be transformed into 
a two-place trainer by installation of a 
special kit of parts which_-can be made 
up, and shipped anywhere. Conversely, 
if a trainer should be located in a com- 
bat zone, and an additional fighter is 
needed, the front cockpit installation 
can be quickly removed, the armament 
put back in, and the plane sent into 
battle. 





TEPEE 39. Artists at Bell Aircraft devised this 
Indian insignia for new two-place fighters. 
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Pathfinders 


Eugene Ormandy 


Always alive to 
the meaning of 
music for the times 
and the. relation- 
ship of current 
events and con- 
temporary music, 

int. Eugene Ormandy, 
conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, surprised his audience one Sat- 
urday night recently. Following the 
usual playing of the National Anthem, 
Mr. Ormandy made brief reference to 
the retaking of Kiev by the Soviets and 
then, in honor of the great victory, di- 
rected the orchestra in the playing of 
The Great Gate of Kiev, finale of the 
Moussorgsky tone poem, Pictures At An 
Exhibition. Then he went on with the 
announced program which was inter- 
national in its own right, including 
Weber, Sibelius, Ibert and a premiere 
of the Concerto for Two Pianos and Or- 
chestra, by Bohuslav Martinu, refugee 
composer, who fled first from Prague 
and then from Paris. 

Mr. Ormandy’s impromptu music: il 
celebration of the Kiev rec ‘apture was 
typical of the man. Not too long ago, 

violinist in the orchestra of a movie 
palace in New York, he seized upon a 
series of last-minute developments to 
become one of the outstanding author- 
ities in symphonic music today, rating 
with Koussevitzky and Toscannini in 
scholarly interpretation. | Assigned to 
the most difficult task in the country, 
filling the berth left vacant by Stokow- 
ski on the Philadelphia podium, he has 
come through with flying colors. He 
has done this not by a continuance of 
the celebrated Stokowski stunts, but by 
honest, painstaking work, long hours of 
arduous mental gymnastics and some 
lonely brooding that now enable him to 
conduct the most celebrated works 
without score. 

Eugene Ormandys’ interest in con- 
te mporary music from all parts of the 
surviving music world is genuine. He 
will not play every new work just be- 
cause it is new, or merely because it is 
startling in its idiocy. He will not pre- 
sent a new composer who has mere in- 
fluence or a recent “modernist” who 
strives to keep alive in the public mem- 
ory through cacophonic 
While other men are reading books and 
the newspapers, Mr. Ormandy reads 
new scores and, in addition, reads new 
meanings into old. music with a depth 
of thought that is well nigh spiritual. 
Just now, he is in the midst of present- 





nonsense. 


ing the orchestra in a United Nations’ 
C ycle, in which England was honored 
three weeks ago and France last week- 
end. Masterful as an interpreter of 
Brahms, the conductor, short, blond 
and in his early forties, is at his best in 
contrasts, especially when the Phila- 
delphians, better than ever, despite 
losses of personnel to the armed serv- 


ices, tackle the waltzes of old. Vienna. 


Susanna M. Salter 


A plaque in the town of Argonia, 
Kansas, proclaims to the world the fact 
that the first woman mayor in the 
United States was elected there in 
1887. This information concerns in an 
important way a step toward universal 
suffrage when women were trying to 
obtain equal rights at the polls with 
men—something that is accepted today 
rationing in wartime. 

The marker car- 
ries the name of 
Mrs. Susanna Ma- 
dora Salter as the 
woman to enjoy 
this distinction. AlI- 
was attained more 
though the honor 
than a half century 
ago, the first wom- 
an mayor still lives. “She is a resident 
of 531 Boyd Street, in Norman, Okla., 
and is quite active, making annual trips 


as readily as 





=] 
to visit the five remaining children of 


So 
the eight born to her. 

Born at Lamira, Belmont County, O 
March 2, 1860, the daughter of Oliver 
and Terissa Ann White Kinsey, her 
parents emigrated to Kansas after the 
Civil War settling on an 80-acre farm 
near Silver Lake, 10 miles west of 
Topeka. She entered the Kansas State 
Agricultural School at Manhattan in 
1878 and a campus romance resulted in 
her marriage Sept. 1, 1880, to Lewis 
Allison Salter, son of a former lieutenant 
governor of K: unsas. 

Argonia came into the picture for the 
family when Mr. Salter went to that 
Qu: ker community to serve as manager 
of a store. Their second child born Feb. 
13, 1883, was named Francis Argonia, 
the community cognomen being in- 
cluded because he was the first baby 
born in the new town. 

An early problem was the liquor traf 
fic. Women of the community organ- 
ized a W.C.T.U. in 1884, electing Mrs. 
Salter secretary. The village was in- 
corporated in 1885. The 1886 Kansas 
legislative session saw the right to vote 
in municipal “elections granted to 
women. 


PATHFINDER 


Just prior to the spring election th, 
year, the W.T.C.U. decided to take a), 
active part in the voting and end 
a slate comprising men known to 
favorable to their program. Saloon 
terests didn’t like the idea and dex 
to dispose of women in politics. 

Two of the liquor representati 
called together 20 others and it was d 
cided to nominate a woman to }y 
the ticket. This was to have been 
kept a secret. But the news leaked oy; 
election morning that they had 
Mrs. Salter the goat, she being the « onl 
member of the temperance group re- 
siding within the corporation. Th 
proposed to cast 20 ballots for her jus: 
to get a laugh on the women. 

Discovery of the trick led to tow: 
people generally forgetting the regul 
nominee and electing Mrs. Salter, \ 
did not know of it until informed 
had received the required majorit 

Her salary was $1 a year, making }y 
the country’s first dollar-a-year woma 
Her duties were not excessive. 1 
27-year-old mayor found plenty of ti 
to care for three sons and one daught 
Perhaps the help she received from 
husband, the village clerk, 
reason, she intimates. 


Was Ol 


Charles Brickley 


“If only they had taught pipe-fitting 
at Harvard,” sighs Ch: arlie Brickley, t! 
phenomen: , drop- -kicking speci: list 
the football field on Walter “ref s All 
America football teams of 1913 
once single-handed licked oes : t 
by kicking five field goals in one gai 
Charlie was a lieutenant in the Nav y 
in the last war and tried to enlist in this 
one but was turned down for age—he’s 
55. But with three sons in the war. 
two with the field 
artillery in Eng- 
land and one with 
the Marines in the 
Pacifiic, Charlie 
simp l y rev olted 
against a swivel- 
chair job and has 
gone to work in 
the Dravo ship- 
He earns 





Int'l. 
yards at Wilmington, Del. 


48 a week. 

I got tired sitting around doing 
nothing at a time w hen ev erything I had 
was at stake—and I mean those boys,” 


said Brickley. “I wanted to help then 

and if I couldn’t do it in a uniform, I 
decided to do it out of uniform.” Proud 
of his plastic shipbuilder’s helmet as he 
was of his football headgear, Charlie 
says he never played on a losing team 
—and he knows he’s on the winning sid 
again. This is the first time he has w' rk- 
ed with his hands at a laboring job—: ind 
he’s getting a tremendous kick out of it 
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Propethylene 
A new anaesthetic said to be three to 
ve times more potent than ether and 
onsiderably safer is announced by Dr. 
hn C. Krantz, Jr., professor of phar- 
macology at the University of Maryland 
Medical School. Called “propethy- 
vm ” it is not highly volatile and does 
“boil away” quickly in tropical cli- 
a . It is expected to be an im- 
portant me dical factor in the war and 
will require only a fraction of the ship- 
ping space needed to ship ether. The 
naesthetic will be available for civilian 
se, under certain limitations. 


500,000 MPH 


\irplane speeds of 300 miles an hour, 
th test pilots attaining dizzy velocities 
600 to 700 miles in downward 
lunges, are becoming commonplace. 
ut hitch your wagon to a star sighted 
Dr. Frank K. Edmondson, of Kirk- 
od Observatory, University of In- 
and you would go bolting through 

ice at the remarkable speed of 155 


i 


| 


per second! This is a speed of 
half a million miles an hour. 
Hoosier sighted this 
one of the smaller stars of the 
verse of the spectral type called K, 
other night moving away from the 
at the calculated speed he gave. 
eporting his find to the 
\stronomical Society, he said his dis- 
very was made in the course of an 
vestigation of the motions of certain 
elected stars fainter than the tenth 
iagnitude. His work indicates that the 
all K stars have a wider range in 


astronomer 


American 


‘Wide World 
WO FILTER BAGS can convert sea-water 


to drink for fliers adrift. 
A life-saver for many at sea. 


into something 
Here's how! 


velocity than expected. 

In all the known history of the science 
of astronomy, it is said that not more 
than half a dozen stars have been noted 
with a speed of 250 kilometers per 
second, which is the equivalent of 155 
miles per second. 


A TON OF WOOD WASTE, by a 

ew hydrolysis process, will produce 
55 g allons of 100% alcohol, 0.12 gallons 
of Fusel oil, 100 pounds dry yeast, 20 
pounds of furfural and 600 pounds of 
lignin. 


Navigation With a Pocket Watch 
Emergency navigation methods re- 

quiring no instruments, except a good 

watch and a sheet of paper containing 


simple instructions, now _ tell ship- 
wrecked men adrift at sea where thev 
are and in what direction they are go- 


ing, Dr. Charles H. 
the Ladd observatory, 
ity, Providence, R. 
Electric 
You 


Smiley, director of 
Brown Univers- 
told a General 
science forum at Schenectady. 
need only watch: for the first 


glimpse of the sun above the horizon at 


sunrise, and note the time,” he said. 
“Then you must note the time of sun- 
set. It takes a full day to get your 


But if you're lost or afloat on 
an ocean, time is the one thing you have 
lot of. The number of 


minutes between sunrise 


bearings. 
hours and 
and sunset is 
determine latitude. 
From the time of local noon( half-way 
between sunrise and sunset) you can 
find the longitude west of Greenwich.” 

“All you need is simple arithmetic. 
The instruc tions and the necess: ry ta- 
bles, together with an illustrative exam- 
ple, cover only one side of a sheet of 
paper. These are printed with water- 
proof ink on waterproof paper.” 

The weaknesses of the method are 
also listed on that sheet of instructions, 
Dr. Smiley pointe -d out. Obviously the 
system won't work up in the Polar re- 
gions, where at one time in the year the 
sun does not set. It is useful only be- 
tween 60 degrees North and 60 degrees 
South latitude. There are also two dé ays 
in the year—March 21 and Se pte »mber 2 
—when the length of the day is motors 
cally the same all over the earth. 

To find out where to go, use the stars 
at night, he said. “Suppose you knew 
that a particular star would be seen di- 
rectly overhead at Boston at 8:13 to- 
night. When that time came, you could 
point your lifeboat toward th: it star, and 
start for Boston. Then, after 23 hours 
and 56 minutes, the star would be over 
Boston again. 


enough to one’s 
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LIP-READING BY AIR has been fully de- 


veloped by this 


unique device—a tiny 
“mike” 


fitted to the lips, for tank use. 


“Stars and times are 
waterproof paper for 
Atlantic 20 ports in the 
You can not only determine the 
tion but also the 
these ports. 


given on the 
14 ports in the 
Pacific. 


direc- 


and 


distance to each of 
A special star map, show- 

g 300 of the brightest stars in 
the sky, has been made part of the 
heet of instructions and tables.” 


ing about 


Shellac From Corn 


The future of few insects is as bright 
as the tiny ones in India and South 
\sia who father the worlds’ shellac in- 
dustry. The use of insects to produce 
ingredients for shellac is not 


generally known. 


the b: isic 
The insects produce a 
substance on trees from which shellac is 


obtained. With the outbreak of the 
European war, the demand for the 
product increased tremendously. But 


after Japan’s attack the source of shel- 
lac supplies was cut off. 
chemists went to work. 


America’s 


Out of the laboratory now: has come 
“zein,” a 
shellac. Classed as an agricultural by- 
product, it is an offspring of corn starch. 
Ground-up corn is used as the base. A 
solution of alcohol is run through it and 
the mixture then dried. The resulting 
product is much lighter than natural 
shellac. One quart of zein is used where 
formerly two to three quarts of shellac 


grease-resistant substitute for 


were required. At present, production 


costs are high. The uses, however, are 
many. As a protective coating, hard 
finishes, and in coating for food pack- 
ages, zein is already serving the armed 
forces. Post-war benefits to civilians 


will include better adhesives and gloss- 


ier paper. 
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Global Library 
Over 15,000,000 books, more than 


two-and-a-half times as many volumes 
as there are in the Library of Congress, 
and millions of magazines were round- 
ed up in the National Victory Book 
Campaign just ended. Together with 
hundre ds of thousands of selected re- 
prints, they are being distributed to all 
branches of the armed services, where 
approximately 10,000 library units have 
been set up to receive them. 

The peacetime reading habits of the 
young men and women of America have 
carried over- into the routine at the 
training camps, out-posts and _ fox- 
holes. The fighters are asking for every- 
thing from light fiction to technical 
treatises. The program of the Educa- 
tion Branch of the Special Service Di- 
vision continues to be expanded to keep 
pace. Supplying well-selected reading 
materials for officers and men is regard- 
ed as highly important in the scheme of 
things. The Library Service is consid- 
ered an instrument for education as well 
as recreation, 

Besides. the permanent libraries at 
stations and posts, the Army has built 
traveling box-libraries containing 100 
books apiece. These are shipped from 
camp to camp, much in the manner of 
the circulating libraries. Smaller “kit 
libraries” holding a dozen books apiece 
find their way overseas to isolated 
troops, internment camps, defense posi- 


SOURCE: U. S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


tions and even to remote jungle bases. 

Naval library units range from shore 
stations with 30,000 volumes and com- 
fortable reading rooms to a gun-crew 
“soap-box” with a dozen books in it. 
Even submarines have book cases. 
Some subs have tiny libraries holding 
150 books. 

Whether a soldier or sailor wants 
reading for relaxation or text books for 
study, the Government's library pro- 
gram provides both of them. To the 
wealth of bound books and tissue-pa- 
pered “overseas editions” standard sets 
of magazines are added for troops on 
foreign duty. The twenty-five maga- 
zines included represent a wide field of 
education and entertainment. 


Home Protection 


The Eugene, Oreg., Vocational School 
has arranged for all girls enrolled in its 
trades courses to take, as related sub- 
jects, 20 hours in foods and nutrition, 
20 hours in child-care, 20 hours in first- 
aid and 20 hours in work-application. 
The subjects are taken up one at a time. 


Aviation in Schools 

The clinic of Domestic Aviation Plan- 
uing, recently held under sponsorship 
of the National Aeronautic Association 
at Oklahoma City spent a large part of 
its time in considering the demands that 
an air-minded society will place upon 





TEACHER SHORTAGE in 75,000 schoolrooms this year is easily explained by statistics on 


the industrial employment of women. 


Factory workers’ wages are much higher than teach- 


ers’ salaries. More than 5,500,000 women have taken jobs since the month of July, 1940. 


PATHFINDER 


the educational system. The member; 
finally voted to create a Standing ( 
mittee on Aviation Education to 
operate with educational agencic 

the encouragement, extension an 
plementation of aviation education 
organized schools and school syst: 

the nation.” 


Chinese War Drama 


War “realism,” as only the C! 
can know it, is now the foremost 1 
of China’s contemporary drama 
first purpose is to educate the 
concerning the war. Still sideline 
native love for entertainment, th: 
nese are e flocking to the theater to 
themselves” at war. They are cur 
applauding such popular titles as 
rest of Traitors,” “Japanese Musta 
“Storm Over Mongolia,” .and 
Victory.” 

In sharp contrast to the Am 
concept of “theatre” is the story o! 
Chinese plays are being prod 
Plays are often hastily written 
ste ged by amateurs w ho display 
simplicity and ardor than dramati 
ity. Many plays are performed 
open lots outside the villages of N 
alist China, with only a linen-an 
boo pole frame to fence off the 
patch of ground that forms the t 
Costumes are just what the cha 
happens to be wearing. But with 
make-shifts, China’s play ayers gO O 
ing its millions of the life-and- 


struggle w ith Nippon. 


Radio Program Studies 


The New York City Board of Educa- 
tion has approved, for full credit 
courses for teachers based on radio | 
grams. Teachers who complete them 
satisfactorily will get full credit tow rd 
annual salary increases. The programs 
selected are “Lands of the Free,” 
historical series dealing with the growth 
of the American nations (NBC Sundays 
at 4:30 p.m. EWT) and “Music of the 
New World,” a series dealing with t! 
growth of music in the Americas (Thurs 
days at 11:30 p.m. EWT) 


Lend-Lease in Education 


A scholarship exchange plan that I 
train persons from occupied Europe@ 
countries in American universities ' 
being discussed in England now by Dr. 
Ralph Turner, representative from the 
Cultural Relations division of the State 
Department. Educators discussed the 
idea at the recent Institute on Inter 
national Exchanges and Scholarships 
held at New York University and terme 
it “one part of the future Internation’ 
Office of Education.” 
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Like Still Marries Like 


Homogamy in the Greek is a word 
meaning “like *marries like.” It still 
rules in modern marriage after a lapse 
of many centuries since the passing of 
the ancient Greek culture. Two Ameri- 
can college professors, who made a sur- 
vey of 1,000 young married couples, 
found a boy and girl with common traits 
are more likely to get married than a 
couple having opposite attractions. 
[hese professors are Dr. Ernest W. 
Burgess, of the sociology department at 
( hicago University, and Dr. Paul Wal- 

of Stanford. 

Chief point of similarity which gov- 

ns marriages, they found, is religious 
affiliation. Next most important factor, 
ihe survey disclosed, is similar family 
cultural background. Other elements 

involved in the survey, all of which were 
und to have a bearing upon probability 
f marriages, were family rel: itionships, 

cial participatian and courtship be- 
\avior. 


Congressional Wives 


Congressional groups on Capitol Hill 
ually hold the spotlight. But behind 
hem is the circle of legislators’ wives, 
| working tirelessly in war activities. 
Mrs. Arthur Vandenberg, wife of the 
nator from Michigan, is one of the 
t dynamic workers in the group. 
st of her waking hours are spent in 
work, and in 
eches before women’s clubs on hos- 
activities. 
Abe Murdock, wife of the Sen- 
r from Utah, is back working with her 


| Cross delivering 


XS 5 Ria we & os 


Wide World 
STIL THE SAME .TOY, but made of wood 
‘or this war-time Christmas. A 40° cut in 
normal supplies calls for early buying. 


Ked Cross unit twice a week. Mrs. Ray- 
mond Willis, wife of the Senator from 
Indiana, devotes much time to making 
bandages for use overseas. 

Mrs. William H. White, Jr., wife 
of the Senator from Maine, has a four- 
way job. She went up to the family 
farm in Maine this f: ill to help out dur- 
ing the canning season, checked over 
farm operations then came back to 
Washington to pick up her Red Cross 
and USO work. 

Mrs. William Langer, 
Senator from North Dakota, will re- 
Red Cross activities soon: 
in the meantime, she is helping to sell 
War Bonds at the Statler Hotel. 

~Mrs. Charles McNary, wife of Sen- 
ator from Oregon, recently returned to 
the Capital City, and will soon be back 
at work with her Red Cross unit. She 
also helps out at the USO rooms in the 
Union Station. 


wife. of the 


sume her 


Community Canning Plants 

Victory gardens and the national ap- 
peal to “eat what you can and can what 
you can iy 
munity canning plants which originated 
in the South after 1926. 

Then; two teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture in rural Georgia high 
schools realized farm incomes could be 
increased _ if fruits and 
vegetables could be processed and sold 
by the growers. 


’ boomed the school-yard com- 


home-grew n 


The teachers secured 
processing equipment, aided the farm 
women in the canning job, and rounded 
out their first summer with 10,000 cans 
of food, packed and sealed. 
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GOVERNOR SAM H. JONES of Louisiana 
helps Community Canners by shelling butter- 
beans on his inspection trip ot Acadia Parish. 


Recipe of the Week 
NUT COOKIES 
| cup sifted flour 


| teaspoon double-acting baking 
powder 


2 cup sugar 


Teseas 
eggs 


5 De 


teaspoon lemon juice 
3/4 cup chopped nut meats 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder, and sift again, Cream butter, 
add sugar gradually, mixing well. Add 
eggs, one at a time, beating well after 
each. Then add lemon juice, flour, and 
nuts, and mix until blended. Drop from 
teaspoon on ungreased baking sheet, 
placing cookies about 2 inches apart 
Bake in hot oven (425° F.) 10 minut 
or until done. Makes 2 dozen cookies 


Double recipe for 4 dozen cookies. 


By 1942, the number of community 
plants in Georgia had grown from 2 to 
383 and the number of cans processed 
rose from 10,000 to 10,500,000. Other 
states became interested in the project, 
using the Georgia plants as models. 
F inally in 1941 national community can- 
ning was included as part of the U, S. 
Office of Education’s program of vo 
cational education for adults. 

In the Acadian French section of 
Louisiana, at Vidrine, a typical com- 
munity canning plant has been estab- 
lished. The clapboard building built in 
the school yard adjoining the school 
measures 40 by 70 feet. It has 3 
food preservation units, a dehydrator 
with a capacity of 50 bu. a day, meat- 
curing and cooling lockers with freezing 
units attached, and long tables es- 
pecially built for the preparation and 
processing of food. The building and 


canning units were provided by the 


/3 cup butter or other shortening 


- SS Ne. 
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government. The dehydrator and freez- 
ing units were bought by the farmers 
who bought shares in the project in 
order to raise the money. 

The Vidrine plant has a separate 
slaughter-house and smoke house. Other 
community plants have feed-grinding 
machines and incubator houses for 
farmers with small poultry flocks. 

The farm women who process their 
own and friends’ produce enjoy the 
sociability of working in the community 
plants. Children come with parents 
and help out. Everyone gathers under 
the trees at lunch time to eat, gossip 
and relax. The community plants fill 


* a social need. 


Britain’s Xmas Toys 

Reports out of London are to the 
effect that if Christmas stockings don’t 
hang limper this year it will be because 
of the generosity of Americans and, 
more especially, the ingenuity of tran- 
sient American soldiers and sailors, ac- 
customed to devising gadgets out of 
almost nothing. 

British toymakers, already hampered 
by wartime shortages, have been re- 
stricted further by the Board of Trade’s 
decree that no toy can consist of more 
than 10% metal or cost more than about 
$4.50. 

In England, as in the United States, 
electric trains, construction sets, veloci- 
pedes, clockwork toys, roller-skates and 
playthings have virtually disappeared. 
Wartime dolls are made of rags. 


“Fair Share” in Britain 

Mrs. John L. Whitehurst, president 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, recently returned from Britain, 
where she made an extensive study of 
British women in war work. In talkin 
over the situation with Lord Woolton, 





Acme 
UNIFORM FOR WASPS. Snappy, new, blue 
uniform of the Women’s Airforce Service 
Pilets who ferry fighting planes to war fronts. 
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Youthful Patterns 


9353—Saucy ruffies on pinafore or frock. Sizes 2 to 10. 
yards 35 inch fabric. 

9453—-Smart jumper frock with high-waisted effect and broad shoulders. 
13, jumper requires 1% yards 54 inch fabric; blouse, 1% yards 


35 inch fabric; pinafore, 1% 


to 17, 12 to 18. Size 


39 inch fabric. 


4547—-Simple, ever-becoming princess button-front. 


requires 4 yards 35 inch fabric. 


Size 6, frock requires 2 yards 


Sizes 11 


Sizes 14 to 20, 32 to 42. Siz 








Price of each pattern 16¢ (in coins). 





Our latest fashion book is only 10 cents. Address all orders to 
PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 17th Street, New York, N. Y. | 


| 









the Minister of Food, concerning their 
rationing program he said: 

“The Ministry has proved over and 
over again that it stands for ‘fair shares 
for all,” no mercy for the black mar-- 
keteer. 

“Women have learned that the Min- 
istry is interested and anxious to help 
solve their problems and it has declared 
that whoever goes short, expectant 
mothers and young children must have 
all the vitamins they need.” 

Conscription of women in Britain was 
voluntary in 1941 but in 1942 women 
between 20 and 80 years were pre- 
vented from seeking or being offered 
employment except through the Min- 
istry of Labor. 

There are 15,800,000 women in 
Great Britain between the ages of 18 
and 64, and it has been estimated that 
9,630,000 are available for war time 
jobs. 

To help the romantically inclined 
British service women, Mrs. Whitehurst 


made an appeal in the U. S. for white 
satin wedding gowns. The members 
responded with several hundred used 
gowns. 

Now, British girls wishing to borrow 
a gown make application to their serv- 
ice headquarters through the unit oit- 
cer. About a week before the wedding 
date, the package is sent. 

Another worthy service that the fed- 
erated clubs are advocating is recrull- 
ing more students of the junior groups 
for U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps. 

According to reports of the Feder 
tion issued the last of October, members 
have sold $25,000,00 worth of wa 
bonds. The first heavy bomber cost- 
ing $300,000 provided by each state 
will carry the name of the state feder* 
tion. Additional bombers, fighters, 
ambulance planes costing from $75,000 
to $175,000 will be named for the di 
trict federations or clubs providing 
them. 
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Wage Parity for Women 


Molly Pitchers and Barbara Fritchies 
of the home front who make big money 
in war plants can prepare to accept 
less money for their work, if they hope 

) hold their jobs after the war, accord- 
ing to Dr. Eveline M. Burns, former 
chief of the economic security and health 
section of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. 

“It is obvious,” she told the federa- 
tion Of New York Women’s Clubs, 
“that, with the strongly disadvantageous 
position we occupy in the labor market, 
we shall get nowhere by exhortation or 
propaganda.” 

Equal pay for equal quality and 
quantity of work has been the battle- 
cry of women in industry for some time, 
and has been particularly stressed since 
Pearl Harbor. * Dr. Burns’ prophecy al- 

ady has stirred a tempest of protest. 
Many women believe that if they are 

mpetent to continue in industry, they 

entitled to parity with men in the 

pay envelope. And they propose to 
ight for it. 


Seeing-Eye Puppies 


The best-known canines in the coun- 
are the Seeing-Eye dogs, devoted 
cuides to the blind. War has not in- 
terrupted this most humanitarian of all 
occupations. Directors of the Seeing- 
Eye Dog Institute at Morristown, N. J., 
know that after the war the call for 
trained dogs to lead the blind will be 
greater than ever. Now, 4-H Club 
embers in surrounding Morris county 
re helping the Institute by raising the 
carefully selected Seeing-Eye puppies at 
I Ine, 
The boys and girls take charge of the 
ppies until they are a year old, give 


them a normal home life, teach them 
only to “halt” when spoken to. Farm 
life is good for the dogs, and remedies 
some of the disease problems present 
in large kennels. This year 160 4-H 
Clubbers have Seeing-Eye puppies on 
their farms. They are given monthly 
allowances by the Institute for puppy 
food. The hardest part of the year 
comes in parting with the dogs when 
the Institute recalls them for formal 
training. 


Household Hints 


q Empty butter cartons are handy 
for storing cookie dough in the refrig- 
erator. The dough is then easily sliced 
into uniform pieces for molding. 


q To keep ants away try spreading 
a mixture, in equal parts, of sugar and 
plaster of paris around the places fre- 
quented. 


G@ A small section of rubber hose 
slipped over the end of a faucet will 
help to prevent chipping and breaking 
of glassware. 


gq Insulating board, cut to proper 
shape and size, makes a neat and ser- 
viceable table pad. For larger tables, 
it can be made in sections. 


q A newspaper used in place of a 
damp cloth for pressing pants will re- 
move the danger of scorching. The 
iron slides much easier. Use a sheet of 
plain paper when doing light trousers. 


q If your basement laundry stove 
smokes when first lighted, open the low- 
er door of the chimney, place a roll of 
newpaper inside and ignite it. The heat 
will drive the heavy, damp air out and 
restore the natural draft. 
















Useful, Beautiful Patterns 


7606—Handsome peacock chair set in 
filet crochet. 
7596—Non-priority shoes—tops of rug 


cotton, soles of rags. 


Price of each pattern 16c (in coins). Address 
all orders to PATHFINDER Needlecraft Dept., 
82 Eighth Ave., New York 11, N. ¥. Fifteen cents 
more brings you our New 32-page Needlecraft 
Catalogue containing 133 illustrations of beautiful 
designs for embroidered linens, knitting, crochet, 
quilts, home decoration and toys. 









No experience required. Fine | for le lege, underarms 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS = 


send name at once. A ny tal sah do, “SEND N 
your name. ISTEE &o:. St.. 


Tf Your Child 
HATES 
VEGETABLES 


try giving him Ovaltine 


CIENCE has proved there are certain food 
elements everyone needs for health. If 
there aren’t enough of them in a child’s food, 
serious things happen, such as poor appetite— 
faulty nerves, bad teeth—perhaps worse! 
Stunted growth, soft bones, defective eyesight. 
Ovaltine supplements the diet with elements 
most frequently deficient in ordinary foods: 
Three glasses daily provide a child’s full mini- 
mum requirement of appetite Vitamin Bi, 
Vitamins A, D and G, and Minerals Calcium, 
Phosphorus and Iron—also supply niacin, 
pantothenic .acid, pyridoxine ook complete 
proteins. Ovaltine thus acts as an insurance 
against food deficiencies that retard appetite 
and normal growth. 

So—if your child eats poorly, lacks appetite, 
hates vegetables, or is thin and nervous, turn 
to Ovaltine. Get it today at your grocery or 
drug store. 


OVALTINE 


THE PROTECTING FOOD-DRINK 


SPADON'T SPLIT | 
our PROFITS! 


Your’ Furs eventually come to New York: 
Why not Ship Them Now Direct to Fr 
. We are receive 
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FRONTIER RAW FUR CORP. 
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BARBER BILLS 


= 
=Trims hair as it combs! Easy! 
bp aa Keeps men's, women s, 

iidren’s hair trim, neat, freshiy- 
cut looking all the time! Trims, 
tapers, thins ovt uneven hair. Use 
like ordinary comb. Safe. Simple. 
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DONALD DUCK’S VOICE—I believe you 
will wish to correct the statement that 
the voice of Donald Duck belongs to 
Theodore E. Gurtner, as stated in the 
Pathfinder of Nov. 1st. Donald’s voice 
is that of Clarence Nash of Los Angeles, 
Calif., associated with the Walt Disney 
studios there. Clarence is also the voice 
of Herman with George Burns and 
Gracie Allen. 

Mrs. B. T. Ritter, Kansas City, Mo. 


One Pfc. Theo- 
dore E. Gurtner has 
been representing 
himself as the 
voice of DONALD 
DUCK. We have 
ignored this boy’s 
pretenses until 
now. However, he 
has been hoaxing 
newspapers and other parties; going so 
tar as to mention the names of certain 
of our motion pictures in which he says 
he worked. Clarence Nash (pictured 
above) is, and has been, the voice of 
DONALD DUCK since that character’s 
creation and is now undertaking a lec- 
ture tour. Nash’s voice has been used in 
important radio programs from time to 
time and Gurtner’s pretentions are tend- 
ing to embarrass Nash, who is receiving 
all sorts of mail from friends and fans 
about this situation. Gurtner has never 
worked at our studio in any capacity. 

We have reported the matter to the 
Commanding Officer of Truax Field, 
Madison, Wisconsin, with the suggestion 
that someone in authority talk to this 
boy. We do not want to injure him in 
any way as he is in our country’s Armed 
Forces; but we dislike to see news- 
papers and magazines hoaxed in this 
manner and deception practiced on the 
public. 

Gunther R. Lessing, Vice-President, 
Walt Disney Productions. 





Not only Pathfinder but photographic 
agencies and newspapers all over the 
U.S. were hoodwinked by Pfc. Gurtner’s 
realistic quacks. Our apologies to Mr. 
Nash, and a “tsk, tsk” to Pfc. Gurtner. 
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RECORDING ON WIRE-Your article 
on page 9, October 2 issue, under the 
heading “Science and Medicine,” at- 
tributes to General Electric as a new 
achievement a device for recording 
sound on wire. A dictating and tran- 
scribing .machine using this principle 
was exhibited in Washington under the 
auspices of the Cleveland Commission, 
the first of the economy and efficiency 
commissions, which was appointed by 


President Taft and which functioned © 


about 1913 or a year or two before. The 
principle and performance were just 
about as described in your article and 
was so designed one could telephone an 
office where .the instrument was install- 
ed, be connected with the instrument 
and record his voice by telephone. The 
wire could then be re-used many times, 
a new recording automatically eliminat- 
ing the previous recording. I do not 
know who invented or developed the 
idea shown thirty years ago. 

F. W. Broughton, Williston Park, N. Y. 


ed a ca 


A search in the United States Patent 
Office reveals two early patents for 
similar “recording-on-wire” devices. One 
was the invention of Peder O. Pedersen, 
of Copenhagen, Denmark, patented 
May 1, 1906, on application filed June 
21, 1901. The other invention, “in 
which sounds are recorded upon an 
elongated wire,” and which closely re- 
sembles that in use by the Army fliers 
today, is that of Ralph C. Browne, of 
Salem, Mass., patented January 18, 
1910, on application filed June 23, 1908. 
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MAKE-UP -I like your policy of follow- 
ing through an article from one page to 
the next page, and not start an article 
on page 3 and have to hunt for page 
37 to finish it. 

C. O. Murphy, Oakville, Wash. 
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PRICE OF PEACE—What disturbs me 
most is isolation for our country and 
why so many people support it. I be- 
lieve that after the war is over this 
sentiment will grow stronger. It almost 
wrecked our country this time, and the 
next time the chances are it will. It 
was clear in 1931 what Japan was up 
to, and in 1933 what Hitler intended to 
do. Our country is, and has been, one 
of the best and strongest in the world, 
and if we are to maintain this standing 
it is necessary that our country take an 
active part in world affairs, both in peace 
and war. This should have been done 
at least 25 years ago. We should take 
a positive stand to maintain freedom, 
that is free countries with similar be- 
liefs and laws as our own, and work 
and fight for such principles and coun- 
tries, instead of talking about guaran- 
teeing etc. peace, which has proved so 
far to be an illusion. I believe that our 
country has as good a system of govern- 
ment for free people as is possible, rela- 
tive to the nature of people, and that 
such a government could be used and 


worked out for all people on earth. So 


PATHFINDER 


therefore our first duty is to do our best 
to maintain it, fight for it, and to work 
and fight with and for other peoples 
who want the same. If this will bring 
peace (and I believe it will) well and 
good, if not, then it must be war. 
Grover L. Krick, Minden, Nev. 
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PRAYER-—In the issue of October 
25 Pathfinder I have just read the 
Hellenic Prayer. I think it is the best 
prayer I ever heard of, second only to 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

Mrs. Bertha S. Williams, Ft. Recovery, O. 
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THE SABBATH—“A. B. W.” of Spring- 
field, N. J., seems to assume that the 
Creator created the universe in 144 Gre- 
gorian hours flat, laid this planet out 
fiat, and declared a non-swing-shift hol- 
iday all over earth. The Christians of 
the nations and the centuries appear 
together before God on Sunday because 
it was on two great Sundays, Easter and 
Pentecost, that God appeared to the first 
Christians. And, because St. Paul, apos- 
tle to the gentiles, took pains to impress 
that Christianity was NOT Judaism con- 
tinued and reformed, but a NEW Testa- 
ment between God and His people. To 
take their minds off the olden ordi- 
nances he tells the Corinthians to set 
aside their collections for Christian char- 
ity “on the first day of the week.” 
Pope Gregory’s calendar, which A. B. 
W. follows, makes the Mosaic Monday 
and Saturday difficult to place, now. 
The important thing is not human math- 
ematics to determine the Lord’s Day, 
but the Divine Principle of devoting 
one Sabbathical day in seven secular 
days to the social recognition and pub- 
lic worship of man’s Creator and Sus- 
tainer. 
M. O’Connor, Duluth, Minn. 


co cod cod 


CHICKEN TALES—I have read and en- 
joyed your paper for many years and 
you have told many very interesting 
things and given a world of informa- 
tion, So I thought I would write you 
two chicken stories. 

We just keep’ a little over three 
dozen hens to supply us with eggs. Last 
Sunday noon I found two very large 
eggs in one nest. One was six and one 
quarter inches around one way and 
seven and three quarter inches the other 
way. The long egg was six inches 
around in the middle and eight and one 
half inches around the long way. Now 
that was the longest egg I had ever 
seen, 

The other tale is that when my wife 
was cleaning a chicken several months 
ago she found twenty shells from a gun 
in the chicken’s crop. Some of these 
were worn down to less than half size. 

Arthur L. Woodruff, Berlin, Conn. 
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Health _ 


Quinine Collection 


Coincident with the Government’s 
race to build up a stockpile of quinine, 
a nation-wide project sponsored by the 
Defense Supplies Corporation and other 
associations has just rounded up more 
than 6,500,000 doses of the malaria- 
fighting drug, 10 grains each. Obtained 
largely from the retail pharmacists 
throughout the United States, the qui- 
nine came rolling in in all shapes and 
all types of containers. Unbroken 
packages were shipped on to the armed 
forces at once. The balance was sent 

chemical refineries for reprocessing. 

[he National Quinine Pool Project, 
tarted last February and ended with 
the close of Pharmacy Week. The larg- 
est single contribution was the gift of 
100 pounds of pure quinine sulfate from 
the President of Peru, which was turn- 
ed over to the pool by President Roose- 
velt. 


“TOUGH GUYS who are always 
breaking up the pubs (taverns),” says 
Rear Admiral W. R. Patterson, of the 
british Navy, “don’t have the best re- 
cords for standing up under the strain 
of war service on ships.” Men of good 
haracter and sober habits, he finds, 
make better fighters. 


Human Thiamine Factory 


Che Journal of the American Medical 
ciation reports the finding of thia- 
mine (Vitamin B1)-producing bacteria 
the human intestine. The discovery 
made by Drs. Victor A. Najjar and 

L. Emmett Holt, Jr., of Johns Hopkins 
University while they were making nu- 
tritional experiments on nine young 
men. Because of the importance of 





Wide World 


SAUSAGE TRUTH. A drop of iodine on saus- 
oge tells Army testers whether meat has been 
looded with cereals. If so, meat turns purple. 


vitamin Bl to the health of the indi- 
vidual, this discovery may lead to new 
medical theories regarding diets and 
vitamin deficiency ailments. 

The lack of thiamine in the human 
body causes beriberi. Populations sub- 
sisting largely on polished rice and re- 
fined grain products, and whose diet 
lacks sufficient vegetables, dairy prod- 
ucts, eggs and meat are easy victims 
of this paralytic disease. Yeast and bran 
are especially high in thiamine content. 

The Johns Hopkins observations were 
made when thiamine had been omitted 
from the diet of the young men. Tests 
revealed that despite the absence of 
thiamine taken into the body, several of 
the men showed no signs of deficiency 
ailments. Then large quantities of the 
vitamin were found in the intestines of 
four of them. 

The conclusion was reached that since 
no thiamine had been taken into the 
body, intestinal bacteria must be pro- 
ducing it. 


FIVE CENTS A DISHFUL is the 
production cost of the wonder drug, 
penicillin according to the kitchen 
method suggested by Dr. Julius A. Vo- 
gel, of Aliquippa, Pa. An initial outlay 
of less than $5 for a few common kit- 
chen utensils, he says, can start any 
physician in the business of producing 
the vital drug. 


Egg-nogs in Surgery 

An egg-nog, consisting of 13 ounces 
of milk, two ounces of sweet cream, two 
eggs, two ounces of sugar, a little salt 
and two ounces of distilled alcohol, and 
fed through the abdominal wounds of 
Russian soldiers while on the operating 
table at the battlefront, has cut the mor- 
tality rate by at least 10 per cent. 

Announcement was made in the Sov- 
iet medical journal, Khirurgia, by Dr. P. 
A. Panikoff, surgeon in charge of a med- 
ico-sanitary battalion of the Red Army. 
The practice of feeding through the 
wound was adopted in order to com- 
bat the general weakness which has of- 
ten proven fatal within three days. 

Soviet surgeons found through ex- 
periments that the rich egg-nog, inject- 
ed directly into the intestines via the 
open wound, sustained patients during 
the critical days following the surgical. 
Dr. Panikoff reports that some soldiers 
responded favorably to the nourishment 
before they left the operating table. 
Cheeks flushed slightly, lips became 
warm and red, the patient lapsed into 


a quiet sleep. Recovery periods were 
reduced, also, he said. 
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Wide World 


A NEW “PINK PILL” of secret 
formula, has joined the fight against 
one of the less talked-about maladies 
of the war—seasickness. Developed by 
Surgeon Captain C. H. Best, co-discover- 
er of insulin, and Dr. Wilder Penfield 
(above), of the Montreal Neurological 
Institute, the pills are now in mass pre- 
duction and will be available soon for 
naval (but not civilian) use. Prevention 
as well as cure are claimed for the cap- 
sules which are given to service men 
about two hours before sailing or just 
before a storm at sea. Additional doses 
are taken every eight hours for two days. 
One dose is reported to be effective for 
at least eight hours. In announcing the 
discovery, the Royal Canadian Navy de- 
scribed the “pink pill” as being equally 
useful for air-borne troops who suffer 
from air-sickness. Its use by invasion 
troops who are carried in landing crafts 
for only a few hours was regarded as 
one of the greatest potentialities. 





THE MODERN SOLDIER has twice 
as good a chance of coming out of this 
war alive than did the casualties of 
World War I. The War Dept. attributes 
the reason to the fact that 80 to 90 per 
cent of our wounded men get first-aid 
treatment within the hour. 


Jeep-Back 


The Jeep-Back is one of the latest 
ailments produced by World War I, 
according to Dr. Allan E. Eggleston, 
of Montreal, Canada. Dr. Eggleston 
told a conference of Ohio osteopaths the 
other day that many returning soldiers 
suffer from spinal injuries caused by 
rough-riding army equipment. 

“Drivers of trucks and jeeps,” he said, 
as \vcil as men in the tank corps and 
dive-bomber units operating from air- 
plane carriers are subject to severe jolts 
in performing their daily tasks.” Often, 
he declared, the injuries can be treated 
by osteopathic manipulation of the 
hands but the condition may require 
surgery where there is an actual de- 
struction of the disc. (The “discs” are 
cushions in the vertebrae.) 
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This Home-Mixed 
Cough Relief Is 
Hard To Beat 


So Easy. No Cooking. Saves Dollars. 
No matter 
coughs due 





you’ve been using for 
you'll be the first to 
admit that this surprising relief, mixed in 
your own kitchen, can’t be surpassed. 
Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granu- 
lated sugar and one cup of water a few mo- 
ments, until dissolved. No cooking needed—a 
child could do it. Or you can use corn syrup 
or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 
Then put 2% ounces of Pinex (obtained 
from any druggist) into a pint bottle, and 
add your syrup. This gives you a full pint 
of really amazing cough relief—about four 
times as much for your money. Tastes fine 
and never spoils. 
You can feel this 


what 
to colds, 


home mixture taking 
right hold of acough, It loosens the phlegm, 
soothes the irritated membranes, and helps 
clear the air passages. Eases soreness and 
difficult breathing, and let’s you sleep. Once 
tried, you'll swear by it. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven 
ingredients, in concentrated form, a most 
reliable soothing agent for throat and bron- 
chial membranes. If not satisfied, your 
money will be refunded. 


CORNS °Rerr 


FEET 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find 
the flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. 
The core of the corn is hard and horny. To 
stop the pain this must be softened and a 
good way to do it is with corn salve. 

Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this 
salve, follow the simple directions and see 
how quickly the pain is relieved. Next day 
you should be able to remove the entire corn 
without the use of a knife. Fifteen cents a 
box at any drug store or direct, prepaid, on 
receipt of price, from W. 40 _ Co., 
P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, 


Rheumatic Pains 


Trial Package Free 


If you are suffering from those torturing pains 
usually associated with arthritic, rheumatic, 
neuralgic, sciatic, conditions, ask your drug- 
gist for the new Case Combination Method. 
Use as directed. Thousands report remarkable 
relief. If you wish to try before you buy, send 
name and address to Paul Case, Dept. P-8, 
Brockton, Mass., for | FREE Trial Pac ‘Kage. 


HEARING AID 
: : WITHOUT BATTERY 
1 A 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


ERY, No headband. Worn on 

ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used 

by thousands. At Department or Optical Stores, or send today 

for free information and names of happy users in your vicinity 

Makes an Ideal Xmas Gift. AMERICAN EARPHONE SO... 
10 East 43rd St., (Dept. 69), New York 17, N. 











AS A BONUS. Just follow my easy pian and take a few 


orders. Make up to $12 ina day easily. No experience 
—ne house-to-house canvassing necessary. Big 
eet tee Reet or spare time. 


S—FREE OF COST. write today 
for FREE ACTUAL CLOTH SAMPLES and “‘sure- ire 


te tti i zo ee ti 
ra easy Hed, Collin, PROGHESS TAILORING CO 
500 So. throes St. ie Bepte yet 163 Chicago, lil. 


DARVILL’S 
PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
AND PROCEDURE 


How to Organize and Conduct Societies, 
Associations and Assemblies of Al! Kinds. 
A small compact, serviceable pocket edition, yet a 
complete and authoritative book that is indispensable 
for the use of lodges, literary, religious, political, eco- 
nomic, civic and all other deliberative bodies $1 00 
and organizations. Sent postpaid on receipt of 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington 18, D. C. 








PATHFINDER 


Religion 


And he put them all out, and took her by the 
hand, and called, saying, Maid, arise. Luke 8: 54 


| Not Without Merit 


Driving a six-ton bus twice a day 
has its merits, according to the Rev. 
Paul E. McCoy, pastor of Hillcrest 
Methodist Church in Wilmington (Del.). 
Determined to do something of direct 
value to the war effort, Rev. McCoy 
availed himself of the opportunity to 
drive a bus that transports 40 war work- 
ers to and from the Hercules Powder 
Co. experiment station. Since he 
started his bus-driving job last Decem- 
ber, six of the passengers have joined 
his church. 


Devil-Dogs’ Bibles 


U. S. Marines, the so-called “devil 
cogs,” show a marked preference for 
the Bible as favorite reading matter, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Howard D. Williams, a 
volunteer supervisor at the Travelers’ 
Aid Service Lounge, in Grand Central 
Station, New York City. The tougher 
and more hard-boiled their surface ap- 
pearance, she added, the more likely 
service men are to want Testament, and 
to take them without the slightest self- 
consciousness. Marines lead _ soldiers 
and sailors in the number of takes every 
week. The Bible Society sends 100 a 
month, blue-covered for the Navy, 
brown for the Army. The pile always 
is exhausted before the month is half 
gone. 

“Innumerable polls have been made 
of the literary tastes of service men,” 
said Mrs. Williams, a Bronxville ma- 
tron, “but if the Bible were listed on the 
questionnaires that go out to the Army 
and Navy, I am sure it would run far 
in advance of the best sellers in age 
larity.” Most requests for Bibles, i 
developed, come from men who — 
lost theirs, or who have been on tor- 
pedoed ships. 





Lutheran Jubilee 


Sharing the spotlight in the Silver 
Jubilee observance by more than 4,000 
congregations throughout the United 
States and Canada of the founding of 
the United Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica, was the testimonial to two of its 
Church leaders, and the national secre- 
tary’s report of the Church’s 25 years 
of progress. 

At a special service held in Wash- 
ington, the Rev. Dr. Frederick’ H. 
Knubel of New York, president, and E. 
Clarence Miller of Philadelphia, treasur- 





er, were honored for their quarter of 
century of service. Both Dr. Knube! 
and Mr. Miller continue in office. 

Of no less significance was the re- 
port of the Rev. Dr. Walton H. Greev: 
executive secretary, revealing that there 
are now 5,116,807 Lutherans in the 
United States and Canada, an increa 
of 64,485 baptized members in 1942. 

Dr. Greever summarized the ge 
of the Church as a whole during t! 
past 25 years with the statement that 
the membership has increased 58 
The United Lutheran Church, first 
the great church mergers to bring to- 
gether Northern and Southern branch 
separated by the Civil War, combin . 
the General Council, the General Syno 
and the United Lutheran Synod of t 
South. The merger was consummated 
on November 14, 1918 three days afte: 
the Armistice of World War I. 


Old Roosevelt Home 


Hunter College, in New York, is tak- 
ing over the old Roosevelt family hom 
at 47-49 East 65th Street, New York 
City, and will set it up as an inter-faith 
center. The residence will be converted 
into a general meeting place, serving as 
a center for religious fellow ship and so- 
cial activities of “the college, which, just 
now, is training many young men for 
military activities. 


First Canadian Bible 


Added to the long list of “first times 
growing out of the war emergencies is 
a departure in the Bible-printing prac 
tices of the British Empire. For the 
first time in history, the English Bible is 
being printed outside of the British Isles. 

Thirty thousand copies of the King 
James Bible have just been published in 
Toronto, Can. “The event was hailed 
at a public ceremony at which a group 
of prominent Canadian officials in- 
spected the first sheets of The Book as 
they came off the presses. 

Copyright for the English Bible has 
been held by the King for centuries 
with publishing rights restricted to “Th 
King’s Printer. In more recent yet 
Oxford and Cambridge Univ ersities a! a 
the Scottish house of Collins we: 
granted the right to print the — 
The unprecedented Canadian editio! 
results from the great, current dema! 
for Bibles, and the limited sing 
facilities in Great Britain, it was ex- 


plained. 
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Pastime and Smiles 


Desirous of bucking up business, the 

proprietor of a large store engaged an 
“efficiency expert,” whose chief delight 
was changing the departments around. 

One day a section would be at the 
top of the building; the next it would be 
in the basement or where the restaurant 
used to be. 

After three weeks of this an old lady 
approached a worried-looking floor clerk 
and asked if he could tell “her where 

the china ware department was. 

“No, ma‘am,” he replied, wearily; 
“but if youll stand here for a few 
minutes, I’m sure you'll see it go by.” 
—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


A.A.A. MacDonald 


Old MacDonald had a farm— 
\.A.A. Ai! O! 

With a pro rate here 

And a price freeze there; 
Here a quota, there a quota; 
Everywhere a quota quota. 
Old MacDonald had a farm— 
\.A.A. Ai! O! 

He had a farm, 

But he had no seed, 

No tractor parts, 

No hands, no feed; 

With a “Don’t plant this” 
And a fine if you dare, 

And a Government blank 

lo be filled with care— 

And they always want 

At least one spare— 

A form filled here, a ration there, 
And everywhere a questionnaire. 
Old MacDonald had a farm— 
\.A.A. Ai! O! 


Wit—What’s the difference between 
leopard, a tiger, and a panfor? 
Nit—What’s a panfor? 
Wit—To cook with! 

—Southern Democrat 


Uncle Sam’s diplomatic service could 
use a young man we've heard of who 
rushed into an elevator in a large office 
buil ding recently without removing his 
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HOSPITAL and DOCTOR 


— PANDY a 





sew dle a 


| ae Oe 


hat. The only other passenger, a frozen- 
faced spinster, glared for a while and 
then snapped, “Don’t you remove your 
hat in the presence of ladies, young 
man?” 

“Only in the presence of elderly 
ladies, Miss,” was the stopper.—The 
Postage Stamp. 





Ar about 


A DAY 


Don’t go into debt when 
Sickness or Accident strikes. 
Be prepared—protect your- 








Two soldiers, on their way for over- 


; $6.00 Each Day 
seas duty, were standing on the deck nospitat 9940 


of a transport. Adulte oc 50 keen self NOW! This dependable 
First Soldier: “Did you ever see so | | $%Bsch Wee Policy PAYS YOUR Bitte 

irst Soldier: id you ever c 
Lossof Time 300 | Prout ‘THe VERY FIRST 


from work up to 12 weeks 


DOCTOR $135 


much water in all your life?” 
Second Soldier: “You ain’t see n 
nothin’ yet. That’s just the top of it.” 


—Women of the World. 


DAY exactly as provided. 
Any recognized Hospital and 
any Doctor may be selected. 
serey pammee fo a 
ual or Family. No red tape 
Loss of iFeS1000 —no medical examination 
p Manz, other liberal | = agents. Write today! 

1 olicy issued by Old Reliable 

My eisted tn Pohcy. WB} George Rogers Clark Casualty Co. 

Policyholders from Coast to Coast 
CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SERVICE 

City Hall Building e Rockford, Hlinois 
reo" MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Co-Operative Insurance Service | 






Guide—This castle has stood for 300 
years. Not a stone has been touched, 
nothing altered, nothing repaired or re- 





k 1. 500 City Hall Bidg., Rockford, tl. 

placec Pl h FREE inf. | 

“ ease rus nfor t bo Hospital 

Visiting Yank—Must have the same and Doctor Expense Policy.” © Ot Howpits 
landlord we have. | an 3 kd os aircieecdecesseocceccenéoun 
ae | 
> | crry & STATE | 
WHAT THEY LAUGHED AT el Re | 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
“Why do you use so much tobacco?” | B C h 
said a gentleman to another the other | eware oug S 
evening at a whist party. from common colds 


“Because I chews,” was the witty re- 
That Hang On 


ply: ~The Sun, Baltimore, September 
, 1837. 

Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
derinflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly .allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


In 30 days the men first employed | Fer Coughs, Chest Colds, Broadhitle 
a 7 


would do % X 30/15, or % of the work. 
tL dd 





Brain Teasers 
Six years ago John was 1/4 as old as 
his father. Four years hence he will 


be 2/5 as old. What is the age of each? 


Answer to Nov. 15's: 











days, and in one day they do 1/30 of a 
% — 1/120 of the work. One man does 
1/20 of 1/120 = 1/2400 in one day, 
or all the work in 2,400 days. He does 
% of it in 600 days. Hence, to do % 
of it in 15 days requires 600 + 15, or 
40 men, the number employ ed at first. 


Then % — % = %, what 20 men do in 30 
DUE TO CAVITY 





UICK, amazing relief with Dent's Tooth 
Gum or Dent's Tooth Drops! “Cavity 
toothache” frequently strikes at night. Be pre- 


pared. Get either package from your druggist today 
Keep it handy. Follow easy directions on box 


DENT’ TOOTH CUM 


TOOTH DROPS 


SIMPLE EARACHE? Get ewift relief from pain due to super- 
ficial ear conditions—with Dent's Ear Drops. Follow easy direc- 
tions. If your druggist does not have these products, better 
order today from C. 8. Dent & Co., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


DENTS EAR DROPS 

















DOKS FOUND FREE/( 
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WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 

We quote lowest market prices. No charge for locating 
| Hard-to-Find Books. All books. or NEW 
| mailed POST-FREE 

SEARCHLIGHT BOOK PATH 

} 22 East 17th St., New York City 
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The Uncharitableness of Charity 


How would you like to have a living which could not 
afford an automobile, a telephone, a radio, or a newspaper, 
and where more than one movie a month would have to be 
taken out of the food handouts of a bare living? 

A great many thousands of Americans know about that, 
and the National Resources Planning Board has reported 
some of the facts. 

It has made a study of how much public aid needy per- 
sons got in the ‘30s when $26,000,000,000 was spent for 
“Federal Relief.” 

Compiling averages from all the states of the nation, it finds 
that most of those who received public aid, got less than an 
“emergency” level of living, and an even greater number fell 
far below the “maintenance” budget worked out by WPA. 

Public relief has often sounded to the taxpayer like some- 
thing pretty generous; politicians like to praise it as a gift 
freely bestowed. But the studies of this Board reveal that it 
was far from freedom-from-want, and freedom-from-worry. 

You can exist on it. But it is not a living. Nor, on the 
average, a healthful existence. 

Listen to some of the facts: In the month of June, 1940, 
here are averages: NYA students, $7.38 a month; out-of- 
school NYA projects, $25.60; old-age insurance, $21.90; 
general relief, $23.90; unemployment compensation, $45.15; 
WPA jobs, $58.02. Highest of all were CCC boys who got 
an average of $66.25. 

There has been some conversation that relief payments 
tend to distribute wealth. The Board did not find it so. 
Most of the tax burden of supporting public aid fell upon 
families with an income of around $1,000 a year; invisible 
and passed on taxes piled up on them on top of direct taxes. 

You can, of course, twist and turn the facts of this record 
to make many conclusions. But one clear lesson stands out: 
Employment is better than relief. 

Politicians often try to make relief sound attractive. It is 
much easier to vote in a public debt and hand out relief than 
it is to devise wealth-creating jobs and opportunities. Relief 
not only fails to balance budgets. It tends to chloroform 
people and progress. 

So we all have a responsibility to use our brains, rather 
than our tongues, and do a job of planning for after-war 
which will be a square deal to those who need jobs, and will 
create wealth rather than consume it. 

For those who cannot work, and for those for whom work 
cannot be found, there should be no question of providing 
generous public relief. But let’s quit thinking of it as doing 
anybody a favor. Focus thought on that greatest privilege 


- of all, the chance to eat bread “in the sweat of thy face.” 


* * * 


Flowers to the Living 


Harvey Sprigg is seventy-five years old now. He paid no 
particular attention to his birthday when it came by the 
other week. He was busy, serving on the rationing board 
and looking after one oss or another. If he had had time 
he might have thought-back over his useful years. He might 
have remembered how he set out to bring the telephone line 
in his rural neighborhood. He might have considered wheth- 


er that, or helping with the rural electric projeet, or his work 
with the county agricultural agent, or his own outstanding 
success as a good farmer ought to be put down as his 

standing achievement. Or his ability to make people laugh! 

In southeast Wisconsin the people know him far and wit 
as “The Story Teller From Dover,” because he seems to 
know more good stories than anyone else, and seldom keeps 
one to himself. Harvey Sprigg’s grave and weathered coun- 
tenance, made almost stern by his heavy, slanting m 
taches, never changes much while he tells his stories. 

The other night, when the Racine Kiwanis Club gave its 
annual big dinner to the farmers of Racine County, Harve) 
was on the program. Five hundred men swayed and roared 
with laughter at his yarns. Then some one got up and said 
that Harvey had just passed his seventy-fifth birthday. 

After a high tribute to Harvey Sprigg’s long years of help- 
ful neighborliness, a package was handed to him. V 
trembling hand he unwrapped and held up to view—a quart 
sized moustache cup. 

Then the boys came up with more packages, a fine b: 
case, a costly desk set, other items that will be heirloo 
Harvey stood up again. “Boys,” he said, “You've got 
stopped. I can’t think of the right story.” 


* * e 


Another Rendezvous 


We were wondering, the other night, about some appl: 
trees planted on a-battlefield in France. We were wonder- 
ing if the trees, thousands of them, set to blooming in th 
battle area around Belloy-en-San Anterra, following World 
War I, had been destroyed in hostilities of World War I! 
Those trees were put there as a memorial to Alan Seegar, 
soldier poet who was killed in a bayonet charge on July 4, 
1916, while serving with the French Foreign Legion. 

They were sent to peasants who had re-established little ‘ 
farms in the area by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Louis Seegi 
parents of the soldier who loved the countryside “when 
Spring comes back with rustling shade and apple blossoms 
fill the air.” Mr. Seegar directed the planting of the trees 
before he left France where he was a vice-president of the | 
United States Rubber Export Company and first presid 
of the American Library in Paris; later he retired to his c 
try place at Patterson, N. Y. 

Only a year ago, wondering, no doubt, what his son w: 


think about new battles on old battlefields, supposed to ha Ny, 
been made safe for years to come, he presented the manu- Ni 
scripts of his son’s’ poems, which he had edited for bo! Ni 
French and English editions, to the Library of Congress Ne 

Shortly before he died, Alan Seegar wrote the prop! 
“I Have a Rendezvous With Death.” On Nov. 6, after 4 *: 
week’s illness, Charles Louis, his father, kept that inevitable 0 
rendezvous at 83. No 

But somehow the rendezvous we thought about was the No 


one kept by those trees; trees that grew from blood-drenche« 
soil. Now, probably, they must be replaced again. The 
world did not learn what the poet already knew, that the ¥ 
little things of life are what matter most, that “when Spring 
brings back blue days and fair,” we must value: and sale 


guard them, somehow, forever. 
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THIS XMAS GIVE BOOKS 


Nothing radiates the joy and spirit of Yuletide like good Books. While these Books 
were selected to help you solve your Christmas remembrance problems, they also make 
an excellent addition to any family library, especially where there are young peo- 
ple in the home. Order now to avoid the holiday rush. 





STORIES 


STORIES TO LIVE BY ) »y cerravne mexetvey 4b D a A Re 


THE BEATITUDES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Told in the form of 
stories about everyday children so that even the youngest child may 
understand these great Christian principles. Illustrated in black and 
white by Pelagie Doane, and with’a frontispiece and jacket in full color 
Never was such a book for children so needed as today. 

“Christian Herald” says, ‘“‘A boon to parents, teachers, and 

tots who are forever begging, “Tell us a story!’” No. 1R 75¢ 


THE CHRIST STORY 


Illustrated by EVERETT SHINN 

This is the Bible story pictured with beauty and reverence by one of America’s foremost 
and most beloved artists. Seldom is it possible to present so beautiful and so universally 
appealing a volume as this Everett Shinn illustrated edition of the world’s most beloved 
story. The text is taken entirely from the King James Version of Matthew and Luke as they 
tell of the birth of Christ and His life up to the age of twelve; the introduction 

is the famous prophecy of Christ’s birth from Isaiah. No matter how many $ 
editions of the story of Christ’s birth are in the home, this one should be among 1 50 
“ME. ss sco oo & ste ees a Obs so ae abe orale ha lo a 


There will be no second printing 


this year of THE CHRIST STORY, 
we till ship orders as they are SING FOR CHRISTMAS 
By OPAL WHEELER 
BEAUTIFUL LITTLE CHRISTMAS STORIES THE BIG BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS—Big in every way—in 


: : size, 8% X 11%, in beauty, in the hours and hours of pleasure it 

hey are in great demand as inexpensive gifts, will give children and grown-ups, especially the men in the service. 
school teachers and club leaders find them ideal § SING FOR CHRISTMAS is a book of 
for group giving and many are being used as ae, es Sas a oe = 
Christmas Greeting Cards. Town of Bethlehem,’ ‘Silent Night,’ 
‘Away in a Manger’ are here plus many 
not so frequently heard. Most im- 
portant of all, not only the words are 
here, but also the lovely music in the 
most simplified form so it can be 
played easily by a child or grown-up 


Bound in gay three-color 
hoard covers. 





An attractive r* 
matching 


7 *¥e ~ >: ul 
-elf-mailing ; ate . with a minimum knowledge of music 
container 5 cen Om ie aoe he illustrations are glowing and de- 
included From =. K, 2 lightful. Gustaf Tenngren has really 


outdone himself in these wonderful 
pictures. Thirteen are in four color, 
full page; fifteen are two color, full 
page; and a large number of black- 


5 C and-whites. The end sheets are in full 


EACH _— 2 Oe color. This is a book 

that will be passed $50 

The 11 Titles are as follows, please order by number: down from generation 

No. CB-1 WHITE CHRISTMAS, by Fannie Hurst. to generation. No. 27M 

No. Ch-2 THE GIFT OF THE MAGI, by O. Henry. 

No. CB-3 N@® ROOM AT THE INN, by Edna Ferber. 

No. CB-4 CHRISTMAS IN MAINE, by Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin. 

No. CB-5 A DAY OF PLEASANT BREAD, by David Grayson. 

No. CB-6 CHRISTMAS IN MATABELELAND, by Stuart 
Cloete. 

No. CB-7 STAR SPANGLED CHRISTMAS, by Kathleen Norris. 

No. CB-8 THE TREE THAT DIDN’T GET TRIMMED, by 
Christopher Morley. 

No. CB-9 THE LEGEND OF THE CHRISTMAS ROSE, by 





pO OS eee eee SSCS S SSS SSeS SSS eee Geese Seeee2e88808 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington 18, D. C. 


Please send me the books for which I have written in the numbers 
below: 


[1] Send C. O. D. I will pay postage. 
[] Remittance enclosed, send postpaid. 


Selma Lagerlof. DORN eh lai aid 0 <n chan s ar deo nak avan coevcccepecsoccesebannanan 
No, CB-16 THE SHEPHERD WHO MISSED THE MANGER, Street or R. > BA . cddacbab ud cewoccnbocteescpesds covccsccysoaseeseue 
by Rufus M. Jones. 5 
No. CB-11 AT CHRISTMAS ALL BELLS SAY THE SAME, 0 a EE IE OR NPP Ee ar: 


by Henry Beete Hough. 
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io | ’T PRIVATE DOCTOR 


| if FOR THE FIRST TiME—der Fuehrer’s 
Incredible, Shocking Intimacies Revealed b, 


eee. THE MOST SENSATIONAL DISCLOSURES EVER aa «<>: KURT KRUEGER, M. D., AN EX-NAZI 
4 ti MADE ABOUT ANY PERSON f a ae. Dr. Krueger writes without passion or prejudice, wi 


medical college frankness.. He is both a Christia 
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ie ’ and an “Aryan” and WAS a Nazi, till he realized | 
; { By all normal, human saniario—ehet a ROTTEN parebstontoal << debasing purposes of the “‘cult,’’ for CULT it really 
4 ground this fiend-incarnate reveals, to his own private physician, who 
i : lived Hitler’s own life through ee whole 15 reas? - -- «wy a to UPTON SINCLAIR 
f ij power. And these confidential confessions, which explain Hitler's te ; aa “y= 
{ inhuman aberrations, his madness for power, his hatred of the Jews. ete, Sema Bonesteen ee ee Pr 
: i his vitriolic tempest; his blood lust, his lust for sex abnormalities, were ine aelttens cad Gs Sok bandens ae ae » HB gr 
: : made to give hima greater grip on himself, and on the enslaved, this volume is of great importance to cur times.” 
F 4 miserable “‘beneficiaries’’ under the ‘‘new order.” be oa 
i Bee OTTO STRASSER 
3 . : - toa y ° ge i 
ie, DR. KRUEGER LIVED HISTORY—YOU READ IT 


Ex-aide of Hitler, the man who came to power wit 
Hitler and was one ef his most intimate friends ur 
he escaped Hitler’s blood purge, writes a spe 
introduction to —_ book revealing his intimat 
S knowledge ot Hitle: 


ARVID ENLIND 


M. D., LT.-COL., MED. RES., UNITED STATES ARMY 
In a special preface to this book says: 
“As a doctor, I recognize the phenomena described a 
human, and, as such, understandable.’’ 


These terrible confessions, these ghastly self-revelations, were written 

is inte this astounding scientific, first-hand psychoanalysis of Hitler by 

y Dr. Krueger, his own physician, after he filed Germany to save himself 
from the Hitler purge. And the book was written only in the 

i hope that wide-spread detailed knowledge of Hitler’s abysmal 

: cruelties of body, mind, and soul would insense the 

world enough to help PURGE Hitler. 


= EVERY PATRIOT WILL READ THIS IS WHAT THIS SENSATIONAL 8 
| THIS AMAZING MUST BOOK wiimpetense ‘The Patient's Contention, Hit ; 


ler’s Bestialism. Campaign Against Jews 
Hitler and His Women. UHitler’s Prison 
Days. The RBoehm-Hess Relationship 
Hitler’s Perversions. Why Hitler Had No 
Wife. Blitz-Dreams and Nightmares 
Attempted Assassination. The Sui- 
cide Complex. Hitler’s Odyssey of 
Torture. Murder Complex. 


If you hate Hitler now, no word in our 
la age will describe your feelings 
AFTER you have read “I Was Hitler’s 
Doctor."’ it holds you breathless. It 
carries you from astonishment to 
amazement to freezing shock and 
back again, repeatedly, For you see 


Se Se hi re 


thes, 


WHAT HITLER. TOLD 
DR. KRUEGER 


Yes, through 15 years Hitler—the 

diabolical, intuitive Fuehrer—was 

= % secking mental relief through psy- 
cheanalysis, and te Dr. Krueger, 
| in man to man discussions, he 
confessed his sex love for his 
? mother, his venereal taint, his 

! degredation and murder of hig 
oii glamorous young niece, his abnor- 
mal relations with Captain Rochm 

and other men—indeed, most of 
these authenticated revelations are 
affecting that they may not 

even be mentioned in an sdver- 
tisement. Now you, too, for only 
$1.98. can know as much of Hitler 

as Dr. Krueger does, and under- aN 
stand your new-found knowledge -_ 

® @fully because of the brilliant doc- 
tor’s Imeid, scientific explanations. 


~~) 


DON’T MISS THIS MOST IMPORTANT BOOK 
OF THE WHOLE WAR — from the personal, confiden- 


tial files of one of Europe’s eminent psycholoaists. 


NEVER BEFORE— 
SUCH A LITERARY 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 
ie MIRACLE! 


BILTMORE PUBLISHING CO., 
233 Fourth Ave., Dept. 911 New York 3, N. } 


Rush my copy of “I Was Hitler’s Doctor.”” When the postman arrives 
with my book, I will pay him $1.98 pius small postage and C. 0. D 
charge. .}.understand that I may read the book for 10 days and if ! 
am not completely satisfied I may return it for fall refund. 

OC Mail C. 0, D. I will pay postman $1.98 plus few cents posta; 


rm 


© I enclose $1.98—mail postpaid. 
Rs abe an ckts wdc coaVind gece cbecsecsconcces PTrTTTI Titi 
BETEEE  . dhe s ccc cesssvccceves Bde cotsaesssourcncesdsedeansececes 


RUSH 
COUPON 


9S 








Imagine! Dr. Krueger had to LIVE the 
subject matter of this epoch-making 


book. His knowledge made Hitler fear 
him and hate him. He had to flee Ger- 
many to live, for he, too, was on the 
purge list. So he dedicated this literary 


‘ miracle te the reclamation of the world, 
” to the establishment of the Four Freedoms. 
You MUST read this book. Your family and 
friends shou!d read it. Simply READ the cou- 
pon—-then SEND it, but NO MONEY—and these 
supremely useful histerical FACTS become yours. 





